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OLIVER    BEAUMONT. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

**  TTTELL,  Beaumont,  how  are  you  ?"  said 

*  *  Mr.  Dashwood,  to  Oliver,  when 
he  re-entered  the  office  on  the  thirteenth  of 
January. 

It  was  later  in  the  day  than  usual,  for 
Oliver,  by  permission,  had  remained  for  a 
day's  shooting  with  his  friend  the  Squire, 
and  had  come  up  by  an  early  train. 

"  Quite  well,  sir,  thank  you.  I  wish  you 
a  happy  New  Year,  sir — and  to  you,"  and 
he  turned,  and  inclined  his  head  to  Mr. 
Bolton. 

Christmas   and   New   Year's    Day    were 
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great  facts  in  Oliver's  home.  It  was  a  hum- 
drum home  on  the  whole  ;  and  perhaps  so 
much  the  more  zealously  did  the  inmates 
cling  to  those  tangible  tokens  of  something 
that  did  not  belong  to  the  bullock  life. 
Even  Mr.  Beaumont,  during  that  season  of 
the  year,  rose  a  little  above  his  bullocks, 
thought  a  thought  or  two  on  the  new  Life 
that  came  into  the  world  on  Christmas 
Day ;  and  on  the  old  life  that,  with  every 
New  Year's  Day,  flitted  nearer  to  an  end. 
Although  therefore  it  was  the  thirteenth  of 
January,  it  came  natural  to  Oliver  to  wish 
his  "  Happy  New  Year ''  to  those  whom  he 
had  not  yet  seen.  The  phrase  had  been 
much  on  his  lips  of  late,  and  it  leapt  out  even 
in  that  office  atmosphere. 

But  Mr.  Dashwood  liad  not  thought 
much  about  New  Year's  Day,  and  on  tliis 
day  of  January  had  forgotten  that  such  a 
day  had  ever  existed  ;  and  the  frank  hearti- 
ness of  Oliver's  speech  took  him  by  surprise. 
It  made  his  elderly  lieart — as  had  been  the 
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case  when  first  he  talked  to  him — bound 
back  to  the  days  of  his  youth. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Beaumont," 
he  said,  with  warmth ;  then  more  formally 
added,  "  The  same  to  you.  I  hope  your 
father  and  mother  are  well.  My  compli- 
ments to  them  when  you  write." 

No  more  was  said,  for  it  was  a  busy  day ; 
but  as  Mr.  Dashwood  walked  home,  the 
happy  New  Year  recurred  to  him,  and  as  he 
walked  he  talked  to  himself.  "  I  like  the 
boy,  and  I  will  see  more  of  him,  I  am 
determined.  It  is  all  nonsense.  I  will  ask 
him  in,  like  any  other  young  man.  Why 
should  I  not  ?"  A  pause.  Then,  "  Besides, 
if  she  did  but  know,  he  would  be  a  thousand 
times  better  for  the  girls  than  most  of  the 
young  men  that  hang  about  them.  But  of 
course  she  can't  know  that."  This  second 
soliloquy  was  added  by  Mr.  Beaumont  as  a 
sop  to  his  conscience,  because  he  was  going 
to  do  a  thing  of  which  his  wife  disa})proved. 
To  do  him  justice,  lie  was  led  by  the  fancy 
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he  had  for  Oliver ;  and  had  he  not  had  the 
fancy,  he  would  have  hesitated  to  infringe  a 
rule  his  wife  had  roade. 

Mrs.  Dashwood  had  been  for  several  years 
devoured  by  a  monomania  concerning  the 
young  men  in  the  office.  She  looked  on 
them  as  a  peculiar  class  of  innocent  crimi- 
nals, who  were  laying  unconscious  traps  to 
ensnare  her  daughters.  She  had  no  grounds 
for  this  mania,  for  her  daughters  were  only 
just  grown,  and  growing,  up  ;  and  no  event, 
no  shadow  of  a  disturbance,  had  ever  oc- 
curred. But  still  the  mania  possessed  and 
governed  her.  She  was  not  at  all  un- 
amiable,  nor  was  she  more  worldly  than 
very  many  other  ladies  and  mothers.  She 
had  three  daughters  ;  she  lived  comfortably 
herself,  though  without  much  show ;  she 
wished  these  daughters  to  live  as  comfort- 
ably, and  with  a  little  more  show.  This 
was  her  view ;  for  this  reason  she  was  de- 
termined to  guard  them  as  far  as  she  could 
from  flirtations  with  people   who  certainly 
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could  not  provide  any  show,  and  probably 
not  what  she  called  comfort.  She  acted 
upon  her  views  in  all  ways ;  and  the  young 
men  in  the  office  were  only  a  part  of  her 
general  plan.  "  You  cannot  help,"  she  would 
say,  "  a  young  man  being  pleasing,  and 
sometimes  handsome,  although  he  has  no 
prospects — you  cannot  help  it ;  but  you  can 
shield  yourself  from  the  danger  of  such  an 
event.  You  must  meet  them,  but  you  need 
not  give  them  a  free  entrance  to  your  house." 
Mr.  Dashwood  said  nothing  of  his  wish 
to  invite  Oliver  at  the  moment,  but  on  the 
next  Saturday  morning  at  breakfast  he  said 
to  Philip, 

'^  Do  you  dine  at  home  to-morrow  ?" 
Mr.  Dashwood  always  dined  at  home  on 
Sunday — not  from  religious,  but  from  do- 
mestic reasons ;  he  liked  to  feel  sure  of  one 
day  on  which  he  could  see  his  family,  and 
if  he  had  not  found  Sunday  he  would  have 
made  it.  Philip,  although  making  no  rule, 
was  a  dutiful  son,  and  knowing  it  pleased 
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his  father,  he  very  constantly  dined  at  home 
also. 

"  I  think  so,"  he  said.  "  I  had  not 
thought  about  it.  I  will  certainly,  if  you 
wish  it." 

"Then  do,  and  ask  young  Beaumont  to 
dine  with  us." 

Philip  slightly  put  up  his  eyebrows,  but 
only  said, 

''Very  well." 

Mrs.  Dashwood  said  nothing.  She  was 
not  an  unamiable,  bickering  woman.  She 
had  her  strong  views  and  principles,  and 
always  managed  to  make  them  known,  but 
she  was  not  one  to  fly  out  on  every  occa- 
sion. She  thought  there  must  be  some 
reason,  and  waited. 

"  Mr.  Beaumont  on  a  Sunday,  papa !"  said 
his  second  daughter,  Isabella. 

Isabella  was  her  father  s  favourite — one 
whom  he  encouraged  to  be,  in  a  daughterly 
way,  impertinent  to  him. 
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"  And  why  not  on  a  Sunday  ?  Have  you 
any  scruples  on  the  subject  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  papa — I  was  only  surprised." 

"I  cannot  see  any  great  reason  for  sur- 
prise." 

"  Well,  papa,  I  can,"  she  said,  laughing. 
"  But  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad  he  should 
come ;  don't  think  I  have  any  objection  to 
it." 

Mrs.  Dashwood  now  spoke. 

"  Isabella  is  quite  right,"  she  said.  "  I 
was  waiting  to  hear  what  reasons  you  had 
for  this  sudden  resolution.  To  ask  a  young 
man  on  a  Sunday  is  a  strong  measure.  We 
are,  if  not  alone,  more  or  less  a  family 
party  on  that  day.  I  am,  like  Isabella,  sur- 
prised." 

"  You  talk  of  strong  measures  and  sudden 
resolutions,"  Mr.  Dashwood  said,  with  a 
slight  degree  of  irritation,  "as  if  I  had 
begged  Philip  to  invite  the  Lord  Chancellor 
or  the  Siamese  twins  to  dinner."     (Why  he 
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coupled  these  two  together  did  not  appear.) 
^'  Surely  one  may  ask  a  boy  to  join  even 
our  family  party  without  bestowing  a  year 
of  thought  upon  the  subject.  I  like  the 
boy;  I  wish  to  see  more  of  him.  Is  not 
that  reason  enough  ?" 

"  Quite,  papa,"  said  Isabella,  laughingly 
but  soothingly  patting  her  father's  arm. 

"  Quite  reason  enough,  in  a  common 
case,"  Mrs.  Dashwood  said ;  "  but  this  is  not 
a  common  case.  We  have  made  a  certain 
rule ;  when  once  a  rule  is  broken,  it  is  a 
rule  no  longer." 

"  Oh  I  mamma,  there  are  exceptions  to 
every  rule." 

"There  are,"  said  her  father.  "If  I 
remember  rightly,  your  rule — a  very  proper 
one — was  broken  about  two  years  ago  ; 
young  Vincent,  poor  fellow  !  dined  with  us. 
Poor  fellow,  he  died  shortly  after,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  the  acquaintance  ;  but, 
dead  or  alive,  he  did  us  no  harm." 

"  I  don't  think  young  Beaumont  is  likely 
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to   die,"  Philip   could   not    help  observing. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Vincent  did  not  dine  with  us 
on  a  Sunday,"  said  Mrs.  Dashwood,  "  so  it 
is  not  a  case  in  point.  But  I  was  against 
his  coming  at  the  time,  and  if  he  had  lived, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  could  have  avoided 
having  him  again.  And  so  I  say  with  Mr. 
Beaumont — if  we  have  him  once,  we  must 
have  him  again." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  wish,"  observed 
Mr.  Dashwood,  drily.  "  I  like  the  boy ;  I 
wish  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance." 

Philip  glanced  at  his  father  with  a  slight 
smile,  but  it  was  not  returned.  He  looked 
as  grave  as  a  judge.  Philip  thought,  how- 
ever, that  he  understood  him,  and  he  was 
sure,  for  his  part,  if  young  Beaumont  would 
come  and  fall  in  love  with  Isabella,  he  would 
bless  him  for  it.  He  rose  up  from  breakfast 
at  this  moment  and  said, 

**  Well,  sir,  I  will  ask  him,  then." 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Philip  ;  you  shall 
know  later,"  said  his  mother. 
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"  But  I  am  going  out  of  town,  mother. 
Bolton  said  I  should  not  be  wanted  after 
two  o'clock,  so  I  am  ^oini^  down  to  dine 
with  Hamilton." 

As  Philip  stood  waiting  at  the  door, 
Honoria,  the  eldest  daughter,  came  in.  She 
was  an  indolent,  matter-of-fact  girl,  and,  as 
such  people  do,  imbibed  the  prejudices  of 
others  without  knowinc^  their  reasons.  She 
felt  very  strongly  about  the  young  men  in 
the  office,  but  without  any  such  reasons  as 
her  mother  had. 

"What  is  the  matter? — what  is  the  ques- 
tion?" she  asked. 

Secure  of  her  as  a  firm  ally,  Mrs.  Dash- 
wood  explained. 

"  I  suppose  this  is  to  please  Isabella  ?" 
Honoria  said. 

"Why?"  Philip  asked. 

"Why,  you  know  she  said  how  much  she 
liked  him  after  the  party." 

Honoria  had  no  wish  to  be  disagreeable 
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to  her  sister ;  she  simply  said  what  came 
into  her  head. 

"  Did  she  ?"  said  Philip,  laughing :  he 
rather  liked  the  joke.  "  Then,  my  dear 
mother,  I  suppose  by  all  means  I  had  better 
ask  him." 

*'•  I  said  I  liked  his  looks,"  said  Isabella. 
"  I  did  not  say  I  liked  him,  for  I  hardly 
spoke  to  him.  I  did  like  his  looks  ;"  and 
laughingly,  but  determinedly,  she  nodded 
her  head  to  Honoria. 

"  Now  don't  you  all  talk  nonsense,"  Mrs. 
Dash  wood  said,  with  annoyance.  "  You 
know  how  much  I  dislike  that  sort  of  jest- 
ing. Yes,  Philip,  if  your  father  wishes  it, 
ask  him,  of  course." 

She  looked  at  her  husband,  expecting  he 
would  say,  as  usually  happened,  "  Let  it 
rest — I  will  think,"  but  he  only  repeated, 
"  Yes,  I  do  wish  it,"  and  Philip  went.  He 
was  not  at  all  comfortable  in  this  disagree- 
ment with  his  wife,  but  there  was  a  certain 
sunshine  in  a  corner  of  his  heart,  where  the 
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words,  "  How  she  will  thank  me  hereafter !" 
were  written. 

"  As  we  have  settled  to  ask  young  Beau- 
mont," Mrs.  Dashwood  observed,  after  a 
pause,  "  I  think  I  will  write  a  line  and  ask 
Mr.  Lovaine  to  dine  with  us  also.  I  have 
been  wishing  to  ask  him  for  some  time,  but 
could  not  find  a  day." 

*'Do  so,"  said  her  husband,  agreeably, 
and  all  ended  in  peace. 

Mr.  Lovaine  was  one  of  Honoria's  con- 
stant and  most  esteemed  partners.  She 
was  not  bright,  but  she  was  handsome,  and 
had  a  great  deal  of  very  small  talk,  which 
some  people — Mr.  Lovaine,  among  others 
— liked.  Mrs.  Dashwood  was  a  discreet 
mother,  never  allowing  anyone  to  think 
that  she  wished  to  marrv  her  daucjhters : 
but  she  had  her  wishes,  nevertheless,  and 
for  some  time  had  wished  to  give  a  peculiar 
mark  of  favour  to  Mr.  Lovaine — peculiar, 
but  discreet.  She  was  now  happy  in  being 
able  to  do  this. 
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When  Philip  gave  the  invitation  to  Oliver, 
he  hesitated. 

"  Do  just  as  you  like,"  Philip  said  quick- 
ly ;  and,  fancying  from  that  quickness  that, 
in  politeness  to  Mr.  Dashwood,  and  gratitude 
for  his  kindness,  it  was  his  duty  to  accept, 
Oliver  did  accept,  and  thanked  him. 

But  if  the  young  men  in  the  office,  as  a 
body,  were  constantly  dreaming  of  invita- 
tions from  the  Dashwoods  (which  probably 
was  not  the  case  even  with  the  body),  it 
certainly  was  not  the  case  with  Oliver.  As 
he  walked  away,  he  said  to  himself — "  This 
is  a  bore  !  I  must  take  care  it  don't  grow 
into  a  thing."  For  the  fact  was,  Oliver  was 
accustomed  to  dispose  of  himself  on  a  Sun- 
day evening  in  a  way  he  liked  better. 

Robert  Fraser,  the  Squire's  son,  was,  as 
was  said,  married  and  settled  in  London. 
He  was  only  a  clerk,  but  he  had  his  own 
private  allowance,  and  the  wife  he  had 
married  had  also  a  private  allowance ;  and, 
though  they  lived  in  a  very  small  way,  they 
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lived  comfortably  in  that  small  way  them- 
selves, and  with  kindliness — hospitality 
would  be  too  large  a  word  for  their  case — 
to  others. 

Mrs.  Fraser  was  the  only  child  of  a  Lon- 
don clergyman.  She  had  been  accustomed, 
in  her  own  home,  to  go  to  church  on  a  Sun- 
day evening,  and  when  she  married  she  con- 
tinued the  custom,  her  husband  consenting ; 
and  they  returned  home  after  church  to  sup- 
per, not  to  dinner.  When  Oliver  first  be- 
gan to  visit  at  their  house,  and  she  had  seen 
his  quiet  domestic  ways,  she  bethought  her- 
self (as  all  kindly  people  do  not)  how  much 
for  his  good  it  might  be  to  accustom  him  to 
attach  himself  to  them  of  a  Sunday  evening, 
and,  at  the  sacrifice — a  real  though  a  small 
one — of  being  alone  with  her  husband,  she 
made  the  proposal  to  him. 

Mrs.  Fraser  was  young  and  pretty,  bright 
and  intelligent ;  a  person  whom  almost 
everyone  would  call  "  a  charming  person." 
Oliver   thought   her    quite    charming,    and 
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liked  nothing  better  than  to  be  with  her  and 
her  husband  and  their  two  small  children. 
He  consented  to  her  proposal  at  first  doubt- 
ingly,  feeling  slightly  afraid  of  the  long 
evening  sermons ;  but,  although  he  did 
sometimes  feel  them  long,  he  grew  to  enjoy 
his  Sunday  evening  with  the  Erasers  more 
than  any  other  pleasure  London  could 
bestow. 

Mrs.  Fraser  was  not  like  Rosamond ;  she 
did  not  in  any  way  remind  him  of  her ;  but 
he  felt  her  good  influence,  and,  in  his  earnest 
desire  to  be  worthy  of  Rosamond,  thankfully 
yielded  to  it.  He  followed  Mrs.  Fraser 
after  church  the  next  morning,  going  to  the 
same  church  on  purpose  that  he  might  see 
her,  and  tell  her  the  annoyance  that  was 
going  to  befall  him.  He  spoke  in  a  discon- 
tented, grumbling  tone,  evidently  feeling  he 
had  a  real  grievance. 

She  laughed,  and  said, 

"I  am  very  glad  you  said  yes  ;  though 
sorry  to  miss  you,  and  sorry  not  to  begin 
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the  new  year  with  our  old  practice.  I  dare- 
say it  was  meant  in  kindness  ;  and  when 
people  mean  a  kindness,  I  don't  like  them 
to  be  thwarted." 

*'  But  then  I  wish  people  would  leave  off 
showing  kindnesses — in  such  ways,  at  least." 

"  Oh !  no,"  she  cried,  "  that  would  never 
do." 

"  What !  not  when  their  kindnesses  are 
very  disagreeable,  as  this  is  to  me?" 

"  No,  certainly  not.  Disagreeable  people 
can't  help,  perhaps,  showing  disagreeable 
kindnesses ;  but  it  would  be  very  hard  if 
they  therefore  were  not  to  be  kind." 

"  Now,  Lilias  thinks,"  said  Robert  Fraser, 
laughing,  "  that  she  has  said  such  a  charit- 
able thing,  overflowing  with  human  kind- 
ness ;  and,  the  fact  is,  she  has  said  a  very 
sharp  thing  against  the  poor  Dashwoods. 
Why  are  they  to  be  disagreeable  people  ?" 

Mrs.  Fraser  blushed  and  laughed. 

*'  I  see,"  she  said  ;  *'  but  indeed  I  was  not 
thinking  of  the  Dashwoods.     I  was  thiukinsr 
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of  ray  old  story  about  kindnesses — my  story 
about  my  gown.  If  you  are  very  much  in 
earnest  in  your  grumbling,  Mr.  Beaumont,  I 
must  tell  you  ray  long  story  ;  but  I  will  not 
inflict  it  if  you  are  not." 

"  I  ara  very  ranch  in  earnest,"  he  said, 
warraly ;  becoraing  so  chiefly  in  the  desire 
to  hear  her  story,  for  she  had  a  bright  and 
lively  way  of  speaking,  which  araused  hira. 

''  It  was  when  I  was  very  young,"  she 
said — '*  not  quite  seventeen.  There  was  at 
that  time  in  papa's  parish  some  rich  people, 
who  were  really  disagreeable.  They  were 
good  and  kind  in  their  way,  and  always 
ready  to  help  papa  when  he  asked  for  money; 
but  they  thought  a  very  great  deal  about 
their  riches.  There  was  this  excuse — that 
their  riches  were  new  to  them.  The  things 
they  did  and  said  raade  papa  sometiraes  a 
very  little  hot  and  angry  ;  but  raamma,  who 
is,  and  was,  a  real  angel,  always  said,  '  Think 
of  what  they  raean,  and  not  of  what  they 
do.'     And  so  things  went  smoothly.     One 
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day  they  wrote  to  ask  papa  and  mamma  to 
a  great  dinner  and  party — it  was  for  some 
great  occasion — and  they  very  civilly  said 
that,  as  I  was  grown  up,  they  hoped  to  see 
me  as  well.  This  was  very  kind — (I  am 
afraid  my  story  is  long."  "No,"  Oliver 
said) — "but  then  they  added,  that  if  I  had 
not  a  gown  that  was  fit,  they  should  be  very 
happy  to  send  me  one  for  the  occasion." 

"  No  !"  Oliver  said,  his  broad  British  face 
burning  with  British  indignation. 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  and  you  know  it  was 
vexing,  for,  however  humble,  one  does  like 
to  wear  one's  own  gown ;  and,  after  all, 
except  for  charity,  papa  is  not  a  beggar. 
(He  is  a  real  beggar  for  charity,  I  must 
own).  Well,  papa  was  a  little  angry  ;  and 
I  must  say,  I  was  very  angry  indeed,  and  I 
said  nothing  would  or  should  make  me  go. 
But  then  mamma  came  with  her  nice  good 
words,  and  showed  us  how  wrong  we  were. 
*They  might  not  do  it  in  tlie  best  way,'  she 
said ;    '  but  they  were  very   rich,    and  we 
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were  not ;  and  they  only  meant  not  to  put 
us  to  inconvenience  by  their  invitation.'  And 
she  soon  pacified  papa ;  and  at  last  pacified 
me.  And  now — for  I  have  not  done — I 
come  to  the  moral.  I  went,  and  there  I  met 
a  person  whom,  if  I  had  not  gone  that  night, 
it  is  a  million  chances  to  one  that  I  never 
should  have  met ;  and  though  I  ought  not 
to  say  it  before  him,  whom  I  should  have 
been  sorry  not  to  have  met.  And  ever 
since,  for  five  years,  I  think  a  day  has 
hardly  ever  passed  without  my  thinking  of 
this  story,  and  the  moral  of  it." 

"  But  I  hope  you  went  in  your  own 
gown  ?"  Oliver  said ;  for  at  the  time  that 
occupied  him  more  than  the  moral. 

"  Oh !  yes ;  there  was  no  need  to  accept 
that.  All  I  mean  is  that  we  should  try 
to  think  of  people's  intentions;  but  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know  why  I  have  given  you 
such  a  long  sermon." 

"  It  is  your  habit,  madam,"  said  her  hus- 

c  2 
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band.  "  Your  intentions,  I  am  sure,  are 
good;  but  your  stories  are  long." 

"  No,  they  are  not,"  Oliver  said,  bluntly. 

A  month  passed  after  the  dinner  at  the 
Dashwoods,  before  Mrs.  Dashwood  or  Oliver 
was  worried  by  a  repetition  of  the  offence. 
But,  to  say  the  truth,  had  it  not  been  for 
its  interference  with  his  more  agreeable 
plan,  Oliver  had  not  disliked  his  evening. 
Mr.  Dashwood  had  been  kind ;  and  Philip 
and  Isabella  extremely  entertaining.  Isa- 
bella, unmoved  by  the  fear  of  being  said  to 
like  him,  had  made  herself  very  pleasant — 
sufficiently  so  to  vex  her  mother.  Not 
indeed  that,  Oliver  being  there,  she  wished 
her  daughter  to  be  otherwise  than  pleasant 
to  him  ;  but  it  did  annoy  her  to  have  one  of 
the  young  men  from  the  office  on  such 
intimate  terms.  The  annoyance,  however, 
in  her  case  also  had  been  qualified  by  Mr. 
Lo value's  seeming  to  enjoy  himself  likewise. 

In  the  month  of  February,  Nigel  Dash- 
wood— the  schoolboy  Oliver  had  mentioned 
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to  Rosamond  as  being  his  companion  at  the 
party — came  to  London,  and  Oliver  was 
invited — Mr.  Dashwood  artfully  making  that 
his  pretext  for  doing  what  he  wished — on 
two  occasions  to  meet  him,  once  in  February, 
and  once  in  March. 

After  this,  Mrs.  Dashwood  perceived  she 
must  give  it  up ;  and  although  he  was  not 
again  invited  before  Easter,  she  saw  that  the 
dreaded  step  had  been  taken,  and  she  must 
make  the  best  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"VriGEL  DASHWOOD  was  the  son  of  a 
-^^  brother  of  Mr.  Dash  wood's  long  since 
dead.  Mr.  Dashwood  had  taken  him  under 
his  protection,  had  sent  him  to  Eton,  and 
was  now  going  to  place  him  in  his  office. 
He  was  a  boyish  young  man,  and  the  man 
of  business  found  something  of  the  same 
charm  in  him  that  he  did  in  Oliver.  He 
was  very  kind  to  him,  and  perhaps  over- 
indulgent. 

Before  Easter  Nickel  was'takiuor  lessons  in 
divers  matters  in  which  he  required  instruc- 
tion, previous  to  taking  his  place  in  the  office 
after  Easter.  About  Easter  Mr.  Dashwood 
wished  to  give  him  a  treat,  and  proposed  to 
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Philip  to  take  him  on  a  trip  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.  Philip,  as  was  said,  did  not  find  the 
same  charm  in  boys  as  his  father  did  ;  but 
after  an  instant's  thought  he  consented,  and, 
it  need  hardly  be  added,  so  arranged  the 
trip  that  he  should  come  within  reach  of  the 
Vaughans. 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  following  Easter 
Sunday,  he  and  Nigel,  now  on  their  way 
homewards,  called  at  Glenowen,  and  per- 
haps Philip  was  not  particularly  pleased  at 
finding  Oliver  Beaumont  and  his  sister  estab- 
lished there.  He  had  been  trying  to  per- 
suade himself  that  Oliver  would  fall  in  love 
with  Isabella.  He  saw  no  signs  of  it ;  but 
then  it  was  early  days  for  signs,  and  he  saw 
no  signs  to  the  contrary.  They  got  on  ex- 
tremely well.  When,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  third  invitation  to  dinner,  Mr.  Dash  wood 
had  said  to  Philip,  "Ask  young  Beaumont 
again  ;  I  see  no  harm  it  can  do,"  he  had 
smiled  as  he  replied,  "  No  harm,  certainly," 
meaning  to  suggest,  and  to  persuade  himself 
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that  there  was  a  chance  of  this  attachment, 
and  that  it  was  a  desirable  thing  if  an  attach- 
ment should  be  formed.  It  gave  him  a 
pang  to  see  the  well-known  sunny  face  in 
the  garden  at  Glenowen. 

The  cause  of  Oliver's  being  there  was 
this.  He  also  had  had  an  Easter  holiday, 
but  an  untimely  event  had  occurred.  On 
Easter  Sunday  evening  Robin,  who  had 
been  unwell  during  the  day,  was  declared 
by  the  apothecary  to  have  signs  of  measles. 
Every  precaution  was  immediately  taken, 
and  the  child  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
rest,  but  it  was  decided  that  Dorothy  must 
be  sent  away.  Dorothy  was  not  strong, 
and  Mrs.  Beaumont  was  anxious  to  keep 
her  from  the  chance  of  infection.  There 
was  an  old  lady  who  lived  a  few  miles  off 
who  had  expressed  her  willingness  to  receive 
her  when,  a  few  weeks  before,  there  had 
been  a  fear  of  this  very  event  occurring. 

Poor  Dorothy,  whose  equanimity  was 
rarely   shaken,    and    to   whom   submission 
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came  naturally,  cried  bitterly  on  this  occa- 
sion. Just  when  those  services  she  loved 
to  give  were  most  wanted,  to  be  sent  away 
was  trying ;  but  to  be  sent  away  while  Oliver 
was  at  home  was  bitterer.  She  was  very 
angry  with  herself,  but  as  she  was  put  into 
the  carriage,  and  wished  Oliver  good-bye, 
she  sobbed  with  uncontrollable  misery. 

Oliver  had  had  the  measles,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  a  hundred  times  over.  "  We  used 
to  have  it  every  half,"  he  said,  ''  at  Shrews- 
bury," meaning  to  speak,  not  of  himself, 
but  of  the  general  body.  But  he  felt  very 
sorry  for  Dorothy,  and  after  some  cogita- 
tions on  the  subject  he  wrote  a  letter. 

'^  Dear  Miss  Vaughan, — If  I  did  not 
know  that  you  and  your  family  like  nothing 
so  much  as  to  be  kind,  I  should  not  make 
the  request  I  now  make." 

He  then  told  her  what  had  happened, 
and  asked  if  he  and  Dorothy  might  pay  a 
few  days'  visit  to  Glenowen  before  he  re- 
turned to  London.     He  ended  with, 
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^'  I  know  I  may  trust  you  to  be  really 
kind,  and  not  to  allow  me  to  ask  a  thing 
that  is  wrong  or  an  inconvenience.  If  I 
did  not  feel  sure  of  this,  I  would  not  ask." 

He  received  a  kind  and  willing  answer, 
and  having  obtained  permission  from  his 
parents,  walked  over  to  Dorothy  and  made 
arrangements  with  the  old  lady ;  and  he  and 
radiant  Dorothy  set  forth  together. 

"  It  is  my  own  treat,  Dorothy,"  he  said, 
^'so  you  must  not  mind  going  second- 
class." 

"  Any  class  in  the  world,"  she  said,  not 
as  a  joke,  but  seriously. 

A  party,  not  a  pic-nic  exactly,  nor  yet  an 
exploring  party,  but  what  might  be  called 
a  climbing  party,  had  been  settled  for  the 
Monday  by  the  Vaughans  and  Beaumonts. 
Philip  and  his  cousin  were  invited  to  join 
it,  and  readily  consented.  As  the  Rectory 
at  Glenowen  was  full,  they  returned  to  their 
inn  after  a  short  visit  on  Sunday,  and  re- 
appeared again  in  the  morning. 
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It  was  only  once  in  the  course  of  the  day 
that  anything  occurred  to  give  Phihp  a  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness.  For  the  most  part  Oliver 
left  him  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Rosa- 
mond— not  only  undisturbed  in  fact,  but 
apparently  undisturbed  in  thought.  He 
walked  and  talked  with  the  younger  mem- 
bers ;  and  Philip  never  so  much  as  caught  a 
watchful  glance,  whether  he  walked  before 
or  whether  he  lagged  behind. 

Nor  did  Oliver  watch  ;  he  would  have 
scorned  himself  had  he  done  so.  His  feel- 
ing regarding  Rosamond  was  peculiar.  He 
had  once  made  known  to  her  his  devotion ; 
in  simple,  unobtrusive  ways,  once  or  twice 
in  a  visit  to  Glenowen — not  more — he 
contrived  to  make  known  to  her  that  he 
was  unchanged  ;  but  beyond  this  he  paid  no 
attention,  asked  no  notice  in  return.  It  was 
not  his  intention  that  this  state  of  things 
should  last  long ;  when  that  time  came,  if  it 
ever  came — which  was  still  a  vague  though 
rooted  idea  in  his  mind — then  he  would  try 
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to  win  her — then  he  would  lay  all  he  had 
before  her.  If  it  should  prove  to  be  a 
dream,  then  he  knew  not  what  he  would 
do  ;  that  state  of  things  was  vaguer  than  the 
dream  itself,  and  having  no  business  with  it, 
his  course  regarding  it  excited  no  thought. 
Meanwhile,  he  remained,  in  seeming  care- 
lessness, a  mere  bo}dsh  inmate  of  the 
house. 

On  the  present  occasion  Rosamond  had 
been  busy  with  the  many  cares  and  duties 
the  season  had  brought  on  her,  and  Oliver, 
acquiescing  at  once,  had  made  no  effort  to 
obtain  a  special  notice.  He  was  the  com- 
panion of  Laura  and  Dorothy,  and  entered, 
with  his  usual  good  temper,  into  everything 
proposed. 

On  this  day  he  withdrew  himself  even 
more  than  usual.  The  party  seemed  natur- 
ally to  divide  into  two — Philip  and  Rosa- 
mond, the  more  staid  and  elderly,  Nigel  and 
Laura,  Dorothy  and  Oliver,  the  more  adven- 
turous ;  and  it  would  have  divided  itself  in 
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a  way  trying  and  disagreeable  to  Rosamond, 
had  it  not  been  for  Frank. 

He — whether  he  had  a  hint  from  his 
father,  or  whether  intending  to  be  a  guide 
of  souls,  he  was  early  studying  human  nature 
— seemed  to  understand  what  his  business 
was ;  and  he  so  equally  hovered  about  the 
two  parties  that  he  linked  them  into  one, 
and  prevented  Rosamond  from  even  remark- 
ing that  she  was  often  left  to  Philip  alone. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  day  Philip  was 
perfectly  happy.  Oliver  gave  no  uneasiness, 
and  all  besides  was  delight  and  harmony. 
The  exhilarating  mountain  air,  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  Rosamond  as  his  companion, 
and  sympathy  with  her  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  beauty  around,  raised  him  out  of  him- 
self There  are  months  and  years  in  life, 
many  and  long,  when  man  feels  oppressed 
and  hampered  with  the  clay  that  binds  him 
in,  feels  in  very  truth  a  worm,  and  no  better 
than  a  worm  within  or  without ;  but  there 
are  hours  and  days,  few  perhaps  and  far  be- 
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tween,  when  he  feels  a  glorious  creature, 
ready  and  meet  for  any  destiny,  however 
high.  One  of  those  times  was  upon  Philip 
on  this  day.  He  felt  in  himself  a  kind  of 
rapture  of  love  and  goodness  ;  he  felt — and, 
to  do  him  justice,  the  feeling  was  rare  with 
him — worthy  of  Rosamond.  Could  he  have 
felt  that  one  spark  of  love  for  him  had  been 
kindled  in  her  breast,  he  would  there,  in 
those  lovely  scenes,  as  they  gazed  together 
in  admiration,  have  tried  to  win  her;  but 
he  felt  no  confidence  on  the  subject.  He 
felt — he  was  even  convinced  that  she  liked 
him,  but  he  did  not  think  she  had  even 
turned  the  corner  towards  love.  This  latter 
conviction  kept  him  on  that  point  silent  ; 
the  former  confidence  gave  him  spirit,  and 
animated  him  in  endeavouring  to  please. 

Towards  two  o'clock,  the  day,  which  had 
been  remarkably  fine,  suddenly  overclouded, 
and  a  drop  or  two  fell.  They  had  reached 
a  great  height  on  the  hill  they  were  climb- 
ing, and  this  was  partly  the  cause  of  the 
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change.  It  was  now  the  latter  end  of  April, 
and  a  sudden  shower  was  not  a  thing  which 
ought  to  have  astonished  ;  but  the  best-dis- 
posed young  people  are  sometimes  forgetful, 
and  on  the  occurrence  of  this  unexpected 
event  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  um- 
brella among  them.  The  parties  which  had 
been  separate  now  reunited,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Nigel  and  Dorothy,  who  had  strayed 
away  in  search  of  some  mountain  plant,  and 
were  not  to  be  seen. 

The  five  persons  re-assembled  looked  up  at 
the  threatening  sky  in  some  little  anxiety ; 
and  while  they  looked,  and  almost  before 
an  exclamation  could  be  made,  the  few  drops 
became  a  million,  and  a  large  shower,  a 
little  deluge,  fell. 

Rosamond  and  Laura  were  very  properly 
dressed  for  the  excursion  they  had  under- 
taken, but  Winter  clothes  had  been  cast 
away,  and  their  cloaks  had  been  left  with 
their  umbrellas  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  They 
placed  their  backs  against  a  high  stone  that 
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slightly  sloped  outwards,  the  only  shelter 
near,  and  tied  their  handkerchiefs  over  their 
hats;  but  such  was  the  force  of  the  rain 
that  these  protections  were  unlikely  to  resist 
it  for  many  moments. 

"  I  have  a  thought,"  Oliver  said,  in  a  low 
voice  to  Frank,  as  the  three  gentlemen  stood 
for  a  second  dismayed.     "  Come  here." 

He  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  steep  bank 
above  the  heads  of  the  young  ladies,  took 
off  his  coat,  lay  down  with  one  side  of  the 
coat  in  his  hand,  tossed  the  other  to  Frank, 
and  held  it  as  a  small  tent  over  the  hats  be- 
neath. 

"  What  is  it?"  Rosamond  said  to  Laura. 

*'I  am  almost  sure  it's  Olivers  coat," 
Laura  said ;  which  she  might  well  say,  as  he 
had  inadvertently  turned  the  outside  down- 
wards, and  the  sleeve  touched  Laura's 
nose. 

*' Oh !  Oliver,  what  are  you  doing?" 
Rosamond  cried. 

"  Whatever  he  is  doing,  it  is  done,"  said 
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Frank.  "  Just  be  quiet,  you  two,  and  make 
the  best  of  it." 

They  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  seconds  more 
the  shower  was  over ;  slackened  first,  then 
ceased,  and  the  sun  came  out  bright  and 
beautiful. 

The  young  ladies  untied  their  handker- 
chiefs, emerged  but  little  injured,  and  looked 
up.  Oliver  was  standing  without  his  coat ; 
his  shirt-sleeves  bearing  traces  of  the  shower. 

"  Oh !  Oliver,"  Rosamond  said,  "  how 
could  you  ?     I  am  too  angry  even  to  thank 

you." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  he  replied.  "  For 
what  should  I  be  thanked  for  ?  If  it  has 
kept  off  even  a  few  drops,  I  am  glad  I 
thought  of  it." 

"It  has  kept  off  many.  We  are  hardly 
wet.  But  you  ?"  And  she  looked  in  dis- 
may at  the  wet  coat  and  the  wet  shirt 
sleeves. 

"My  dear  Miss  Vaughan,"  he  said,  pa- 
thetically,   "  now  do  you  suppose  I  mind  a 

VOL.  II.  D 
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shower  ?  Where  do  you  think  I  have 
lived?  Why,  at  home  I  get  wet  through 
every  day,  and  nobody  minds.  Ask  Doro- 
thy." 

'^ Where  is  Dorothy,  I  wonder?"  Rosa- 
mond said,  not  sorry  to  be  relieved  from 
thanking  him. 

"There,"  said  Frank.  "I  see  her  and 
Nigel  Dashwood  coming  up  to  us." 

"  I  wonder  what  they  did  for  shelter  ?" 
Rosamond  cried ;  and  she  and  Laura  ran 
down  to  meet  her. 

When  she  went,  Oliver  began  to  inspect 
his  coat.  Having  turned  the  inside  upwards, 
the  lining  was  unpleasantly  wet. 

Philip  felt  uncomfortable.  All  had  passed 
so  very  rapidly  that  there  liad  not  been 
time  for  speech  or  action.  He  would  have 
been  very  happy  to  have  done  w^hat  Oliver 
did,  if  he  had  thought  of  it ;  but  it  had  not 
come  into  his  head.  When  the  thing  was 
done,  he  let  it  be.  He  had  too  much  sense 
and  discretion   to  offer  his  own  help.     But 
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he  felt  uncomfortable.  He  envied  Oliver, 
he  felt  a  pang  of  jealousy,  and  going  towards 
him,  he  could  not  help  saying, 

"  I  did  not  know,  Beaumont,  that  you 
were  a  Sir  Walter  Raleigh." 

Irony  is  a  very  subtle  thing — felt,  not 
always  seen.  Philip's  voice  was  calm  and 
courteous,  but  Oliver  felt  a  something  in  it 
that  irritated  him.  He  coloured,  and  was 
going  to  say  sharply,  "  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
when  something  equally  subtle  arrested 
him.  He  did  not  know  himself  what  it 
was  ;  he  could  not  guess  that  in  that  quarter 
of  a  second,  a  little  discourse  was  somehow 
addressed  to  him.  *'  Was  it  worthy  of 
Rosamond  that  he  should  make  a  quarrel 
on  her  account,  and  a  quarrel  out  of  no- 
thing?" But  such  was  the  kind  of  process 
that  took  place  within.  Outwardly  he  only 
said,  laughing, 

"  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  it !  I  think  he 
had  mud — I  have  only  water,"  and  he  wrung 
out  a  part  of  the  lining  as  he  spoke. 

D  2 
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His  tone  was  so  good-tempered,  so  care- 
less and  indifferent,  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  glow  on  his  cheek,  Philip  would  have 
been  completely  relieved.  As  it  was,  he 
was  puzzled.  He  could  not  understand 
OHver.  He  was,  however,  sufficiently  re- 
lieved to  recover  from  his  own  slight  attack 
of  temper,  and  to  say  good-naturedly, 

"  Though  not  mud,  I  don't  see  how  you 
are  to  put  on  that  coat.  Unless — yes, 
surely  there  is  some  smoke  curling.  De- 
pend upon  it,  there  is  a  sort  of  hut  down 
there." 

'^  So  there  is  !"  Oliver  cried.  *'  I  will  rush 
down,  and  get  the  fire  blown  up  ;  and  you 
had  better  follow  me,  I  think,"  and  he  flew 
away. 

As  they  afterwards  went  down  the  hill  to 
rejoin  the  carriages,  Rosamond  laid  her 
hand  on  Frank's  arm.  It  simply  seemed  as 
if  she  was  tired  ;  but  it  was  to  say  to  him, 
without  being  observed, 

"  Oliver  ought  not  to  drive  home.     Do 
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propose  to  him  to  walk.  I  know  your  poor 
old  legs  are  tired "  (for  Frank  was  too 
studious  to  be  as  good  a  walker  as  Oliver 
was),  ''  but  you  will  not  mind." 

Frank  nodded. 

"  I  had  thought  the  same,"  he  said.  And 
when  they  reached  the  carriages,  he  said, 
"You  and  I  will  walk,  Oliver.  Without 
discompliraent  to  the  company  in  general,  it 
will  be  better  fun  than  driving." 

And  Oliver,  unsuspicious,  readily  acqui- 
esced ;  in  fact,  he,  too,  had  had  an  idea  it 
would  be  better  to  walk,  though  he  had 
had  doubts  about  proposing  it,  Frank  then 
summarily  arranged  the  party  according  to 
his  taste  Nigel  and  Laura  he  placed  in 
the  little  pony-carriage,  trusting  Nigel  to 
drive ;  Philip,  Rosamond,  and  Dorothy 
went  in  the  hired  carriage,  to  which  there 
was  a  driver. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  and  Philip 
was  again  full  of  enjoyment.  The  scenery 
was  no  longer  striking,  but  it  was  lovely, 
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and  a  soft  fresh  green  was  "  flushing,"  as 
Cowper  calls  it,  all  the  trees.  As  they 
drove  along,  they  passed  a  house  which 
stood  at  a  distance  in  a  prominent  situation. 
It  was  on  a  grassy  eminence  under  a  hill. 
The  building  was  singular.  A  long,  low 
brick  front  of  only  two  stories,  with  a  kind 
of  tower  of  three  stories  at  one  end.  Rosa- 
mond's eyes  dwelt  upon  it  as  they  passed, 
and  Philip  asked — 

''  What  is  that  house  ?" 

"  Nothing  at  present,"  she  replied.  "It 
was  built  some  years  ago  for  a  kind  of  alms- 
house for  bettermost  people.  An  old  lady 
left  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  ;  but 
whether  it  was  that  the  money  was  wasted, 
or  whether  the  plans  were  foolish,  or  whe- 
ther there  was  some  fraud,  I  don't  know ; 
but  after  the  building  reached  that  point, 
there  was  no  more  money  forthcoming,  and 
all  came  to  a  stand-still.  It  was  then  taken 
by  a  schoolmaster,  and  furnished,  and  for 
two  or  three  years  he  kept  a  school,  but  for 
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some  reason  that  came  to  an  untimely  end. 
A  gentleman  then  took  it  as  a  home  for  his 
furniture  and  goods  for  a  year  or  two  ;  and 
now  for  two  years  it  has  been  empty." 

The  full  answer  Rosamond  gave  to  his 
question,  the  interest  with  w^hich  she  gave 
the  details,  in  addition  to  an  expression  in 
her  eyes  as  she  dwelt  upon  it,  put  a  thought 
into  Philip's  mind ;  but  not  knowing  whether 
Dorothy  had  been  made  a  partner  in  Rosa- 
mond's plan,  he  did  not  speak  it. 

Dorothy,  however,  leant  towards  her,  and 
said  something  in  a  low  voice.  Rosamond 
smiled,  and  replied  aloud — 

^'Well,  Dorothy,  I  own  I  have  thought 
of  it." 

"  I  think  I  guess  what,"  Philip  said ;  '*  the 
same  thought  had  struck  me.  I  saw,  or 
thought  I  saw,  longing  in  your  eyes." 

**  No,  not  longing  ;  I  have  never  got  far 
enough  for  that.  When  a  thing  is  impossi- 
ble, one  does  not  long ;  but  it  has  come 
into  my  head  how  perfect  it  would  be  if  my 
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plan  was  a  real  plan.  I  suppose  it  would 
save  half,  or  more  than  half,  of  the  expense 
of  such  a  thing." 

"  Because  of  the  house  being  nearly  built, 
do  you  mean  ?" 

"  More  than  that.  I  heard  a  gentleman 
tell  papa  one  day  that  the  owners  are  so 
anxious  to  dispose  of  the  property  that  they 
would  make  very  little  charge  for  the  build- 
ing. The  property  is  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred acres,  but  the  land  is  not  good,  and 
the  building,  though  well  built,  was  never 
properly  finished.  Altogether,  no  one 
fancies  it,  and  they  say  no  one  will  fancy  it, 
unless  some  rich  person  may  be  taken  with 
the  position — no  one,  at  least,  but  me,"  she 
said,  smiling. 

"And  there  it  stands  and  wastes." 

''  Not  wastes,  I  suppose.  The  land  is  let 
to  different  people,  and  is  improving;  but 
the  house  wastes.  We  went  over  it  one  day. 
It  is  rather  nice,  and  if  I  was  a  great  lady, 
I  think  I  should  fancy  it  even  for  myself. 
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Such  odd,  quaint,  delightful  rooms,  one 
might  have.  But  only  a  few  people  in  the 
world,  I  fancy,  like  odd  houses ;  people  like 
their  large  rooms  all  looking  one  just  like 
another." 

.  "  Quite  true,"  Philip  said,  laughing. 
"  How  I  know  them  all  I"  and  he  made 
a  grotesque  imaginary  excursion  over  a 
very  modern  mansion.  "  I  should  guess, 
however,"  he  added,  *'  by  the  peculiar  form 
of  that  front,  that  it  would  do  better  for  a 
hospital  than  a  mansion.  There  must  be  a 
passage  with  a  dozen  little  rooms,  I  should 
say. 

"Yes,  there  is;  and  there  is  a  broad 
walk  underneath  the  windows,  facing  the 
south  and  sheltered  from  all  cold.  I  liked 
the  house  very  much,"  she  added,  with 
warmth,  then  hastily  changed  the  subject. 

But  Dorothy  dwelt  upon  it  as  they  drove. 
She  was  not  much  interested  in  a  conversa- 
tion on  Tennyson  which,  owing  to  some 
quotation  he  made,  ensued  between  Philip 
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and  Rosamond,  and  sat  dreaming  matter-of- 
factedly,  if  the  word  may  be  allowed,  on 
Rosamond's  plan.  Her  mind  was  matter-of- 
fact,  and  she  could  not  help  being  so.  She 
could  not  understand  an  imaginative,  dreamy 
mind  having  a  plan  and  yet  not  a  plan ;  it 
was  real  to  her,  and  had  been  so  ever  since 
Laura  had  spent  the  imaginary  ten  pounds 
upon  it.  She  thought  about  the  house  and 
the  plan  all  the  way  as  they  drove,  picturing 
it  in  a  certain  prosaic  way.  She  said  no- 
thing at  the  moment,  but  when  Rosamond 
was  gone  to  her  room  at  night,  tliere  came 
a  tap  at  her  door,  and  Dorothy  appeared. 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Vaughan,  I  beg  your  pardon," 
she  said,  "  but  I  want  you  to  promise  me 
something." 

"  Anything,  Dorothy,"  Rosamond  said. 
''  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  want  you  to  promise  that,  when- 
ever that  thing  comes  to  pass — your  plan, 
you  know — you  will  let  me  help  you  about 
it." 
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"  Oh !  yes,  certainly,"  Rosamond  said, 
laughing. 

"  Will  you  indeed  ?     Thank  you !  " 

*^  Oh !  yes,  Dorothy.  Long  ago  I  told 
Oliver  I  should  want  you  to  help  me." 

*'  Did  you  indeed?"  opening  her  eyes. 

"  I  did  indeed.  But  now  I  must  drive 
you  away.  You  know,  your  mother  said 
she  did  not  mind  your  being  tired  if  you 
went  to  bed  in  good  time.  You  are  tired 
to-night?" 

^^  A  little.     But  only " 

"What?" 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  mocking  me." 

"  My  dear  Dorothy,  do  I  mock  ?" 

"Then  why  do  you  laugh  ?" 

"  I  laughed  because  you  looked  so  serious. 
Indeed,  Dorothy,  if  I  did  not  laugh,  I  should 
be  ashamed.  You  must  not  talk  of  a  fancy 
as  if  it  was  a  real  thing." 

"  It  seems  like  a  real  thing  to  me." 

"  Well,  let  it  be  so  in  your  mind  as  well 
as  in  mine  \  but  do  not  let  us  talk  about  it 
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until  it  can  be  a  real  hope.  Indeed  I  did 
not  laugh  at  your  help.  I  should  be  only 
too  thankful  if  you  could  help.  Now  good 
night,"  and  she  kissed  her  and  playfully  put 
her  out  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

rpHE  coming  of  Nigel  Dashwood  into  the 
-■-      office   made   a   change,    not   only    in 
Oliver  s  relations  with  the  Dashwood  family, 
but  also  in  his  life. 

Mr.  Dashwood  was  very  fond  of  his  ne- 
phew, and  although  he  did  not  live  in  his 
house,  he  had  a  free  admission  to  it,  and 
a  free  permission  to  bring  his  friends,  if 
he  pleased.  Philip  laughingly  called  him 
the  king  of  the  house,  and  said  it  was  very 
different  from  what  had  been  in  his  day;  and 
perhaps  it  was,  for  a  favourite  does  procure 
special  favours.  But,  however  this  might 
be,  all  agreed  to  Mr.  Dashwood's  permissions, 
and  made  Nigel  welcome,  and  his  friends 
likewise. 
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His  chief  friend  was  now  Oliver,  and  the 
request  to  have  his  society  was  constantly 
made.  "  I  am  going  to  dine  at  njy  uncle's 
to-night — do  come,  Beaumont ;  I  will  call 
for  you."  And  very  often  Oliver  consented, 
and  by  often  consenting  he  became  at 
home  ;  and  by  becoming  at  home  there  he 
became  acquainted  with  other  persons,  some 
of  whom  liked  and  cultivated  him,  and  some 
of  whom  looked  on  him  as  one  of  the  young 
men  in  the  office,  and  did  not. 

Mr.  Dashwood  always  saw  him  come  with 
pleasure  ;  and  though  for  worlds  he  would 
not  have  taken  a  step  in  that  direction,  he 
could  not  help  observing  with  pleasure  the 
intimacy  growing  up  between  him  and  Isa- 
bella. By  Isabella's  side  became  his  natural 
place ;  if  his  laugh  and  his  voice  were  heard 
sounding  merrily,  it  was  usually  when  he 
was  talking  to  her. 

This  all  happened  naturally.  Mr.  Lovaine 
had  at  last  ventured  to  propose  to  Honoria, 
and  had  been  accepted.     Honoria  was  there- 
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fore  engaged.  Elinor  the  younger  girl  was 
not  out,  and  Nigel,  who  was  still  nearly  a 
boy,  generally  played  with  her  at  chess  or 
backgammon,  or  any  game  over  which  they 
could  laugh  and  talk.  Isabella  was  ready 
for  all  comers ;  she  was  not  absorbed  in  or 
by  Oliver,  but  she  was  the  one  to  whom  he 
and  all  other  new-comers  resorted. 

Philip  was  not  often  at  home,  but  when 
he  was  at  home  he  also  saw  the  intimacy 
with  pleasure,  and  refrained  from  making — 
as  would  not  in  common  cases  have  been  his 
practice — any  allusion  to  it.  He  was  very 
glad  to  see  Oliver  so  well  occupied. 

Mrs.  Dash  wood  also  saw,  and  was  worried. 
But  at  this  moment  Mr.  Lovaine  and 
Honoria  absorbed  her  thoughts,  and  she 
suffered  this  violent  dereliction  against  her 
known  principles  to  pass  for  the  time  un- 
opposed. ''  As  soon  as  Honoria  is  married, 
Isabella  will  be  in  a  new  position,  and  this 
foolish  friendship  will  be  forgotten,"  she 
argued.     "  Isabella   is  not  a  likely  girl  to 
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fall  in  love,"  she  would  also  argue ;  but  all 
in  solitary  argument. 

This  last  was  true.  Isabella  was  too 
lively  and  popular,  had  too  many  acquaint- 
ances and  too  many  friendships,  to  be  affect- 
ed by  an  intimacy  of  this  kind,  as  some 
might  have  been.  But,  nevertheless,  there 
came  a  few  days  during  which  she  was  in- 
clined to  think  of  Oliver  somewhat  differ- 
ently from  her  usual  acquaintance  ;  and  there 
was  a  day  on  which  she  felt  she  had  a  glance 
into  his  mind. 

About  a  fortnicrht  after  the  ensjag^ement 
of  Honoria,  there  was  a  dinner  at  Mr.  Dash- 
wood's  to  several  members  of  the  families 
soon  to  be  united.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  Mr.  Lovaine  paid  a  trifling  atten- 
tion to  his  betrothed  with  some  empresae- 
ment  and  some  demonstrativeness. 

Isabella,  who  was  not  very  tolerant  of 
lovers,  laughed,  and  turned  her  head  with 
a  glance  and  a  smile  to  Oliver,  who  was 
near  her,  He  did  not  respond  to  the  glance, 
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and  she  thought  him  stupid.  After  a  mo- 
ment she  said, 

*'  Do  you  think  Mr.  Lovaine  is  too  much 
or  too  little  in  love  with  Honoria — shows  it, 
I  mean,  too  much  or  too  little  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know,"  he  replied.  ^'  Too 
little,  perhaps." 

"Too  little!  Now,  Mr.  Beaumont,  if 
anyone  had  asked  me,  I  should  have  said 
you  were  the  last  person  who  would  have 
thought  a  show  of  affection  agreeable." 

"Anyone  who  argued  about  ray  thoughts," 
he  said,  "  would  argue  most  ridiculously, 
for  I  neve}'  think." 

The  words  were  said  with  such  downright 
honest  simplicity,  that  Isabella  laughed  mer- 
rily— so  merrily  that  her  father  and  Philip 
both  glanced  at  her  with  a  glance  of  inward 
but  concealed  satisfaction,  and  her  mother 
with  a  kind  of  dismay. 

"Notwithstanding  that  assurance,"  she 
said,  recovering  herself,  "  I  must  contradict 
you,    for   you    contradict    yourself.       Just 

VOL.  ir.  E 
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before  you  had  said  you  thought  Mr.  Lovaine 
did  not  show  love  enough  to  Honoria." 

"  Ah,  well,"  he  replied,  smiling,  "  I  sup- 
pose I  did  exert  a  momentary  thought  when 
you  asked  me  a  question  ;  but  I  only  meant 
to  say  that  1  did  not  admire  indifference.  I 
thought  you  meant  to  ask  me  a  general 
question." 

"  So  I  do.  Do  you  like  a  show  of  feel- 
ing?" 

"  I  like  people  to  show  what  feeling  they 
have,  of  course.  What  is  the  good  of 
hiding  ?" 

"  But  people — lovers,  I  mean — are  gene- 
rally so  silly  in  their  little  foolish  attentions." 

"  I  suppose  silly  people  do  everything  in 
their  own  way.  That  does  not  alter  the 
question.  Unless  there  are  reasons  for  hid- 
ing, which  there  sometimes  may  be,  I  think 
a  person  who  has  a  great  devotion  to  an- 
other should  show  it  in  all  his  looks,  and 
words,  and  actions." 

There  was  a  kind  of  glow  in  his  eyes  and 
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his  voice,  which  Isabella  thought  of  after- 
wards ;  at  the  moment  she  was  intent  on 
her  argument. 

"  You  are  very  romantic,  I  see.  I  had 
no  idea  of  it." 

"Am  I  romantic?  I  don't  think  so. 
What  is  romantic  ?" 

'*  I  can't  answer  you  as  if  I  was  answering 
a  scientific  catechism,"  Isabella  said,  "  but  I 
know  what  I  mean.  A  person  who  has 
very  high  notions  of  love,  and  looks  on  the 
person   he   has  chosen   in   a  very  exalted 

light." 

"  That  is  more  being  chivalrous  than 
romantic." 

"And  are  you  chivalrous?" 

"  I  admire  chivalry,"  Oliver  said.  "  Yes, 
I  think  if  I  had  lived  in  the  olden  time,  I 
should  have  been  a  knight." 

."  And  what  do  you  mean  by  chivalrous? 
We  shall  certainly  between  us,"  she  added, 
laughing,  "  make  up  a  scientific  catechism." 

"  I  mean  the  helping  and  protecting  those 

E  2 
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who,  though  perhaps  they  might  be  well 
able  to  help  themselves,  are  much  too  good 
to  be  dragged  into  the  strifes  of  the  world." 

"Do  you  mean  women?"  she  asked, 
smiling ;  and  when  he  nodded,  added — 
"  Then  you  are  not  for  the  rights  of  wo- 
men ?" 

"  I  don't  understand  those  questions.  If 
there  are  wrongs,  let  them  be  put  right,  of 
course ;  there  ought  not  to  be  wTongs. 
What  I  say  is,  men  should  take  care  there 
are  not." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Beaumont,  do  you  know  what 
/think?" 

"  I  guess  what  you  are  going  to  say,"  he 
said,  laughing — "  you  are  going  to  say  that 
I  do  think  ;  but  I  do  not.  I  mean  to  say  I 
never  set  myself  to  consider  things,  and 
draw  out  plans  of  them.  Of  course  I  make 
remarks  on  the  state  of  the  world  as  I  go 
along." 

"  Of  course  you  do.  And  now  I  am 
sorry  to  think  that   you  do  not   think  Mr. 
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Lovaine  is  really  in  love  with  my  poor 
sister." 

*'  I  never  said  such  a  thing." 

"  No ;  but  I  fancy  you  made  the  remark, 
or  something  like  it,  when  we  began  our 
argument." 

''For  anything  I  can  see,"  Oliver  said, 
sedately  considering  the  lovers,  "Mr.  Lovaine 
is  in  love  with  Miss  Dashwood.  If  you  ask 
me  if  I  think  it  a  very  high  degree  of  love, 
I  suppose  I  should  say  I  do  not ;  but  I 
have  not  thought  about  them." 

It  was  after  this  conversation  that  Isa- 
bella, for  a  few  days,  gave  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  Oliver.  In  her  mind  only,  and 
to  his  character,  for  she  did  not  happen  to 
meet  with  him.  Her  thoughts  were  not 
very  defined,  but  her  mind  recurred  to  him 
somehow  thus :  "  How  different  Mr.  Beau- 
mont is  from  most  people  I  talk  to.  I  rather 
like  him  ;"  or,  "  I  must  say  I  hke  to  talk  to 
a  person  like  Mr.  Beaumont.  It  is  like 
talking  to  a  child  ;  only  that  he  is  not  at  all 
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stupid.  Are  people  dishonest,  or  is  it  only 
that  they  are  artificial  ?  How  few  people 
tell  one  what  they  really  think,  as  he  does." 
These  were  the  kind  of  thoughts — they 
did  not  go  further ;  and  as  she  led  a  life  of 
unceasing  occupation  and  pleasure,  there  was 
not  time  for  dwelling  on  them  ;  still,  after 
two  or  three  days  of  this  kind  of  musing, 
when  a  sudden  remembrance  of  his  voice  as 
he  spoke  of  "  a  great  devotion  to  a  person" 
came  to  her  mind,  it  gave  her  a  pang.  She 
could  not  for  one  instant  imagine  it  to  be 
herself,  for  although  with  a  thankful  readi- 
ness Oliver  yielded  to  her  readiness  to  be 
friends,  and  always  made  her  his  point  in 
the  room,  it  was  done  with  as  little  show  of 
devotion  as  could  possibly  be  imagined.  No 
one  could  for  a  moment  accuse  him  of  being 
anything  but  a  receiver  of  attention — a 
cheerful  one,  but  only  a  receiver.  The 
thought  gave  her  a  pang,  which  she  called 
curiosity  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  when,  having  expected  to  meet  Oliver, 
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he  did  not  come,  she  felt  bitterly  disap- 
pointed. 

"  I  thought  Mr.  Beaumont  was  coQiing?" 
she  said  to  Nigel,  after  dinner. 

*'  I  only  said  I  should  ask  him,"  he  re- 
plied, '^  and  I  did  ;  but  he  was  engaged." 

"I  wonder  where?"  she  said,  with  curi- 
osity. 

'*  Somewhere  in  small  London,"  Nigel 
replied,  laughing.     "Are  you  put  out?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  said,  laughing,  also. 
"  I  suppose  he  will  come  another  day." 

But  presently,  when  Philip  came  to  speak 
to  her,  her  mind  was  dwelling  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  came  to  make  some  arrangements 
for  a  visit  to  Richmond — a  water-party — a 
party  in  contemplation  and  process  of  forma- 
tion. He  mentioned  a  few  people  who  had 
accepted  the  invitation  to  join  it;  and  a  few 
who  had  declined.  Amonsj  the  latter  was 
Oliver,  and  she  said,  "  Why  did  Mr.  Beau- 
mont dechne  ?" 
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"  He  can't  get  away  without  asking;  and 
he  does  not  like  asking,  he  gays." 

'*  But  you  could  ask." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Isabella,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  take  the  affairs  of  '  the  young 
men  in  the  office,'  as  my  mother  says,  on  my 
shoulders  ;  besides,  the  young  men  would 
not  thank  me.  Let  all  men  manage  their 
own  business." 

"  Do  you  think,  Philip,  that  Mr.  Beau- 
mont is  in  love?     1  rather  suspect  it." 

"  In  love  !"  he  cried,  startled  and  inter- 
ested ;  he  was  not  certain  in  what  mood  Isa- 
bella asked  the  question.     ''With  whom  ?" 

'*  Oh !  nobody  in  particular,"  she  said, 
laughing  at  his  surprised  face.  "  I  only 
want  to  know  whether  he  is  supposed  to 
have  an  attachment.  Sometimes  I  fancy  he 
has — not  always." 

*'  I  never  heard  of  it,"  he  said ;  then, 
with  a  little  bit  of  disdain,  "Bat  then  it  is 
not  very  likely  I  should  know  the  affairs  of 
a  youth  like  Oliver  Beaumont.     Let  us  ask 
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Nigel."  And  Nigel,  sitting  near  and  playing 
at  chess,  was  appealed  to. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  gruffly, 
"  but  if  he  is,  it  is  certainly  not  a  pining 
attachment,"  and  he  turned  back  to  his 
game. 

At  the  moment  both  Isabella  and  PhiHp 
felt  the  answer  to  be  satisfactory ;  but  after- 
wards, as  indeed  generally  happens,  they  re- 
curred to  their  first  thoughts,  Isabella  to  her 
curiosity,  and  Philip  to  a  much  more  defined 
feeling,  the  sting  of  jealousy. 

For  this  jealousy  he  had  no  reason  ;  he 
could  never  imagine  why  he  had  it ;  but  it 
was  there,  nevertheless.  Of  late  it  had 
slept.  His  visit  had  left  only  happy  impres- 
sions of  Rosamond,  and  if  a  fear  concerning 
Ohver  had  for  a  moment  arisen  there,  that 
also  had  lately  slept.  He  was  one  whose 
mind  could  easily  persuade  itself,  and 
he  had  of  late  so  often  said  that  Isabella 
and  Oliver  were  getting  on  famously,  that 
he  really  did  think  something  might  come 
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of  it.  Into  this  sleeping  jealousy  Isabella 
had  thrust  a  dart,  and  it  arose  from  its 
sleep. 

For  all  the  while  that  Philip  was  living 
his  London  life,  plunged,  as  books  say,  in  the 
vortex  of  dissipation,  a  favoured  and  favour- 
ite partner,  a  select  friend  of  a  certain 
clique,  a  young  man  exceedingly  well 
thought  of  by  older  and  business-like  men, 
all  the  while  his  heart  was  absent,  and  his 
innermost  thoughts  were  fixed  on  one  point 
of  time,  the  first  of  September.  When  the 
shooting-season  came,  the  home  of  a  kind 
friend,  always  open  to  him,  would  permit 
him  to  see  Rosamond  ao-ain,  and  to  see  his 
way  more  clearly.  When  in  her  presence 
he  never  felt  secure,  but  when  absent  he 
felt  that  time,  and  a  short  time  only,  was 
needed  to  win  her  for  himself 

He  could  not  forget  Isabella's  question. 
It  recurred  to  him  when  he  went  to  bed  ; 
he  tossed  about  with  angry  thoughts  and 
fears,  and  though  pacified  by  the  daylight. 
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he  carried  it  about  for  several  days,  gnawing 
hina  within. 

Then  again  it  subsided.  Oliver's  boyish, 
cheerful  face,  plodding  at  his  office-work, 
was  singularly  unloverlike.  When  he  look- 
ed at  him  at  work,  Philip  felt  positively 
ashamed  of  jealousy,  and  when,  a  few 
nights  afterwards,  he  saw  him  looking  over 
a  book  of  pictures  with  Isabella,  the  same 
boyish  face,  satisfied  and  apparently  en- 
grossed, he  thought,  with  vehemence, 
"  What  a  fool  1  am  !"  and  persuaded  his 
jealousy  to  rest. 

It  was  over  this  book  of  pictures  that  Isa- 
bella became  convinced  her  surmise  was 
correct.  Mr.  Lovaine  had  given  Honoria 
in  the  course  of  the  day  a  book  called 
"Byron's Beauties,"  observing  that  she  would 
find  amongst  them  a  curious  likeness  of  her- 
self Isabella  was  turning  it  over,  and 
Oliver,  seated  by  her,  was  inspecting  it 
likewise.  The  beauties  in  this  book  are  not 
of  a  very  high  order,  yet  Isabella,  as  she 
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went  from  page  to  page,  often  exclaimed, 
"  How  pretty !  "  while  Oliver  remained 
silent. 

"  Why  don't  you  admire  a  little  ?"  she 
said,  provoked.  "  I  like  people  to  ad- 
mire." 

"  But  I  don't  particularly  admire,"  he 
said. 

"  Surely  some  ? — or  you  are  very  fas- 
tidious." 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  fastidious.  But  I 
know  what  I  like,  and  I  don't  like  these." 

"So  do  I  know  what  I  like;  but  one 
doesn't  only  like  one  thing.  That  would  be 
very  narrow." 

""  But  suppose  one  can't  help  it  ?" 

"  Then  I  think  one  ought  to  help  it.  If 
you  at  your  age  profess  only  to  like  one 
thing,  just  think  what  you  will  be  when  you 
are  old — how  horribly  narrow  and  bigoted  !" 

She  spoke  warmly,  but  laughingly,  and 
only  in  argument;  for  somehow  Oliver's 
face  had  had  the  same  effect  on  her  as  on 
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Philip.  When  she  saw  him  next,  her  sur- 
mises had  fled  away. 

"  But  do   you  think "  he  began,  and 

then  he  paused.  A  thought  passed  through 
his  head,  "  Can  the  love  of  what  is  very 
good  and  very  high  ever  make  one  nar- 
row?" And  as  he  thought,  the  remem- 
brance of  Rosamond,  and  his  sensations  in 
her  presence,  came  over  him — a  remem- 
brance how  his  acquaintance  with  her  had 
been  like  wakening  in  a  new  world,  so 
many  were  the  feelings  that  sprang  up 
within.  With  the  speed  of  thought  this 
idea,  and  the  pictures  it  recalled,  flashed 
over  him ;  he  began  to  speak,  and  then 
paused,  for  so  to  speak  was  not  common  to 
him  ;  but  even  in  the  passing  of  the  thought 
the  expression  of  his  face  intensified  and 
changed. 

''  Don't  I  think  what  ?  "  Isabella  said, 
curiously. 

"  Nothing.  I  can't  aro^ue  ;  onlv  I  iviU  not 
admire   those   women,"   he    added,    laugh- 
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ingly  and  obstinately,   and    the   expression 
was  gone. 

Gone,  but  Isabella  had  seen  it ;  she  saw 
it  at  the  moment,  but  remembered  it  more 
clearly  afterwards.  It  rose  up  before  her, 
and  she  felt  it  could  not  be  mistaken.  His 
eyes  had  darkened,  his  countenance  had 
changed,  the  expression  at  once  deepening 
and  softening,  and  she  knew  that  her  curi- 
osity was  satisfied.  She  felt  a  little  flat  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  then  it  all  passed  off,  and 
she  remained  as  good  friends  with  him  as 
before.  No  harm  had  been  done  by  poor, 
unconscious  Oliver.  But  she  said  nothing 
to  anyone  of  what  she  had  remarked. 
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CHAPTER  XX.    . 

IITR.  DASHWOOD  was,  as  has  been 
^^^  before  observed,  inclined  to  be  over- 
indulgent  to  Nigel,  not  only  in  his  house, 
but  in  his  business.  Nigel  took  liberties — 
going  away  early  and  coming  late — which 
would  not  have  been  passed  over  with 
others,  but  which  were  passed  over  with 
him.  Mr.  Bolton,  the  head  clerk,  a  very 
orderly  man,  did  not  approve,  but,  as  the 
liberties  were  taken  with  Mr.  Dashwood's 
knowledge,  he  did  not  interfere.  Oliver, 
however,  had  been  long  enough  in  the  office 
to  understand  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and,  from  having  been  from  the 
first  desirous  to  obtain  his  approbation,  had 
become  himself  more  or  less  imbued  with 
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a  sense  of  the  value  of  orderliness  in 
business. 

Nigel  Dashwood  was  a  kindly,  well-dis- 
posed youth,  not  without  the  power  of 
application,  and  other  powers  also  ;  but  he 
w^as  at  this  moment  of  his  life  a  very  de- 
voted lover  of  amusement — not  pleasure,  as 
it  is  usually  understood,  nor  dissipation,  but 
a  much  more  childish  thing,  amusement — a 
childish  liking,  and  one  not  only  innocent  in 
itself,  but  useful  and  good  in  its  way ;  but 
then  it  must  be,  as  we  learn  even  in  the 
nurser}^,  in  its  proper  place,  and  Nigel  liked 
it  at  all  times  and  places. 

The  poor  boy  had  led  rather  a  dull  life 
with  a  widowed  mother,  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  London  ;  and  though  he  had  been  at 
Eton,  he  had  not  had  the  amusements  of 
which  his  youthful  nature  was  capable  It 
was  his  hearty  enjoyment  of  every  diversion, 
great  or  small,  that  had  kindled  Mr.  Dash- 
wood's  interest  and  pity,  and  disposed  him 
to  be  a  somewhat  unwise  guardian  to  him. 
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At  this  moment  the  Dashwood  family 
were  engaged  in  a  course  of  small  diversions. 
Honoria  and  her  lover  were  very  sincerely 
in  love  with  each  other ;  but  both  their 
natures  required  small  diversions — especially 
in  these  courting  da3^s ;  and  Mrs.  Dashwood, 
a  kind  and  watchful  mother,  provided  them 
to  their  heart's  content.  The  evening 
diversions  were  easy  enough ;  the  day's  re- 
quired more  thought.  One  day  it  was  a 
water-party ;  another  day  a  visit  to  the 
Crystal  Palace ;  another  day  an  impivmjytu 
tea,  in  a  picnic  style,  on  Hampstead  Heath, 
and  so  on.  And  in  all  these  small  diver- 
sions Nigel  liked  to  partake.  It  was  all 
new  and  all  pleasant  to  him.  But  the 
pleasures  often  intruded  on  office  hours,  and 
it  was  at  the  frequency  of  these  intrusions 
that  Mr.  Bolton  looked  grave. 

On  several  occasions  Nigel  had  tried  to 
persuade  Oliver  to  go  with  them ;  but  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  ask  for  leave, 
unless  there  was  a  clear  case  for  it,  and  he 
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refused.  The  only  things  he  regretted  per- 
sonally were  the  water-parties.  The  being 
specially  invited  to  row — and  he  was  very 
fond  of  rowing — ^.was  flattering  to  him,  and  it 
was  a  pang  to  refuse.  Two  of  these,  how- 
ever, he  refused.  There  came  a  third  invi- 
tation, and  a  very  pressing  one.  But  it  was 
to  be  a  whole  day's  work,  and  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  great  deal  of  business  to  be 
done. 

Oliver  was  tempted ;  and,  seeing  him 
waver,  Nigel  pressed  very  earnestly. 

''  /  will  ask  Mr.  Bolton,"  he  said.  ''  I 
will  do  it  all  properly  and  methodically, 
you  dear  old  goose  !  And  I  know  Uncle 
Dash  would  like  it." 

"  No,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Bolton  myself," 
Oliver  said,  suddenly  ;  and  he  went  across 
to  where  he  sat,  busied  in  papers.  "  Shall 
I  ask  for  a  holiday  to-morrow,  sir,  or  not  ? 
I  mean  should  you  advise  me  to  do  it  or 
not  ?" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Beaumont,"  he  said,  hesitat- 
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ingly,  and  glancing  at  the  multitude  of 
papers  beside  him,  "it  is  not  exactly  con- 
venient ;  but  at  the  same  time= .     Is  it 

anything  of  importance  ?" 

"Not  at  all,"  Oliver  said,  laughing — "no- 
thing but  pleasure.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  day,  but  not  for  the  world  unless  you 
liked  it ;  I  mean  if  I  was  wanted." 

Mr.  Bolton  was  a  very  kind  man,  but, 
brought  up  from  childhood  in  industrious 
habits,  he  did  not  see  anything  hard  in 
sacrificing  a  day's  pleasure.  He  had  done 
it  all  his  life  long.  His  reply  to  Oliver  was 
not,  therefore,  what  some  would  have 
thought  fit. 

"  You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Beaumont.  To 
speak  frankly,  then,  I  do  want  as  many 
hands  as  I  can  get  just  now.  Tliere  is  a 
great  deal  of  careful  work  to  be  done." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  That  is  just  what  I 
wanted  to  know." 

He  went  back  to  Nigel,  and  said, 

"  No  ;  not  this  time." 

F  2 
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"  You  dear  old  goose !"  Nigel  said,  mak- 
ing a  face  at  him  ;  and  that  was  all  he  said 
at  the  moment. 

But  when  the  office  hours  were  over,  and 
they  walked  away  together,  arm-in-arm,  as 
sometimes  happened,  Nigel  inquired  a  little 
into  the  mental  peculiarities  of  his  friend. 

"  How  comes  it,  Beaumont,  that  you  are 
such  a  don  ?" 

"My  great  age,  I  suppose,"  Oliver  said, 
lauf^^hins^.  "  You  don't  know  w^hat  it  is  to 
be  almost  of  age."  He  half  sighed  as  he  said 
the  words,  a  multitude  of  thoughts  rushing 
over  him — partly  hopes  connected  with  that 
time,  partly  regrets  that  he  w^as  indeed 
growing  old. 

"  Because,"  Nigel  continued,  without  heed- 
ing, "  I  should  not  have  said,  to  look  at  you, 
you  know,  and  know  you,  that  you  could 
be  such  a  stubborn,  donnish  sort  of  per- 
son. 

"  Is  it  because  I  don't  want  to  make  a 
bother  about  holidays?" 
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*'  All  that  sort  of  nonsense.  What  does 
old  Bolton  really  care  ?" 

"  I  care.     I  like  to  do  my  work." 

"So  I  see.  But  that  is  what  I  want  to 
know.  What  makes  you  stubborn  and  par- 
ticular? I  should  not  have  said,  to  look  at 
you,  that  you  would  be  so." 

"  It  is  time  for  me  to  be  a  little  particular, 
as  you  call  it.  I  have  wasted  pretty  nearly 
all  the  days  of  my  life." 

"  I  don't  see  how.  You  were  at  school ; 
and  you  seem  to  know  just  as  much  as  most 
people." 

"  Yes,  I  was  at  school ;  and  a  pretty  good 
job  I  was,"  Oiver  said,  laughing.  "  At  school, 
if  one  don't  want  to  be  a  dunce,  one  must 
learn  a  thing  or  two ;  and  it  comes  easy 
when  everybody  does  it.  But  as  to  work, 
I  never  did  any  work  till  I  came  here,  and 
never  should,  I  fancy,  if  1  had  been  left  to 
myself.     Now  I  like  it." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  work. 
Of  course  when  a  man   has  to  get  his  daily 
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bread  by  work,  he  must  work ;  and  I  sup- 
pose some  day  I  shall  have  to  exert  myself 
a  little.  I  don't  quite  know  about  that,  but 
I  suppose  so.  But  you  are  not  toiling  for 
your  daily  bread  ?" 

"Am  I  not?" 

"  Why,  are  you  ?  Your  father  is  pretty 
rich." 

"  Not  very.  He  told  me  I  must  not  look 
to  that ;  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  did  look 
to  that.  It  was  not  thinking  of  my  father 
that  made  me  idle." 

"  Why,  what  made  you  idle,  as  you  call 
it,  and  I  don't?" 

''  T  had  a  sort  of  fancy  that  I  was  born  to 
be  rich.  There  is  something,  or  there  was 
something,  I  am  pretty  sure ;  but  it  is  a 
deep  mystery.  I  caught  hold  of  it  when  I 
was  a  child,  and  it  made  an  impression,  and 
I  never  thought  there  was  much  use  in  my 
working  till  lately." 

"  And  it  was  all  nonsense,  was  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  that.     But,  at  any  rate, 
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it  is  nothing  that  I  can  count  on,  or  ought 
ever  to  think  about.  Probably  it  was  all 
nonsense  ;  so  I  have  put  it  out  of  my  head, 
so  far  as  working  is  concerned." 

*^  And  so,  old  fellow,  you  intend  to  be 
very  industrious,  and  make  your  fortune 
with  Uncle  Dash  ?" 

"Perhaps,"  Oliver  said,  laughing.  "I 
have  not  thought  much  yet  about  the  pros- 
pects of  my  making  a  fortune.  But  I  shall 
if  I  can.  But  what  I  do  mean  is,  to  do 
what  I  have  to  do,  and  to  try  to  do  it 
well ;  and  so  don't  bother  about  holidays, 
for  I  won't  bother  Mr.  Bolton." 

Nigel  Dashwood  thought  very  little  of 
what  had  dropped  from  Oliver ;  in  fact,  for 
some  time  he  never  thought  about  it  at  all. 
Although  not  rich  himself,  he  had  lived  in 
the  midst  of  rich  people — people  who  had 
enough,  that  is,  without  seeming  to  think 
much  about  it — and  vague  prospects  in  the 
future  were  quite  natural  things  to  his  mind. 
He  had  them  for  himself;  where,  he  did  not 
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know,  but  he  thought  money  would  turn  up 
in  the  course  of  time.  As  there  was  no 
store  for  him  but  what  his  brains  could 
make  in  his  uncle's  house,  he  had  been  mis- 
led probably  in  his  youthful  teaching ;  but, 
however  it  was,  he  thought  no  more  of 
what  Oliver  had  said  concerning  himself — 
never  even  recalled  it  to  mind  until  about 
three  weeks,  afterwards,  when  something 
caused  it  to  recur  for  a  moment. 

It  was  the  day  before  Honoria's  marriage. 
There  was  a  good  deal  going  on  in  Mr. 
Dash  wood's  house,  and  Nigel  escaped  early 
from  the  office,  that  he  might  see  all  that 
could  be  seen.  After  inspecting  with  Ellinor 
a  number  of  new  presents  that  had  arrived, 
and  partaking  of  a  cup  of  tea,  which  on  that 
day  was  four  o'clock  tea,  he  found  that  all 
the  family  were  going  out. 

He  had  not  calculated  on  this ;  he  had 
expected  all  to  be  coming  in,  and  he  sat 
down  in  the  drawing-room  and  took  up  a 
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book,  still  undetermined  as  to  what  he 
should  do  with  himself. 

Presently  Philip  came  into  the  room,  and 
stood  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  window, 
looking  once  or  twice  at  his  watch. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  Nigel  asked. 

"  To  meet  Lovaine,  to  look  at  some 
ponies.  We  are  to  meet  at  five.  I  don't 
want  to  be  kept  waiting." 

''  May  I  go  with  you  ?"  Nigel  said,  eagerly. 

Philip  hesitated.  He  was  not  ill-natured, 
but  he  did  not  particularly  want  to  walk 
about  with  Nigel. 

"  Not  if  it  is  a  bore,"  Nigel  added,  quickly. 

"  Oh !  no,  my  dear  fellow.  Pray  come, 
if  you  like  ;  and  if  you  will  take  Lovaine  off 
afterwards,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you." 

"  I  will  take  myself  off,  at  any  rate,"  was 
Nigel's  reply ;  and  they  set  forward  toge- 
ther. 

"  Somebody,"  Philip  then  observed — "  I 
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don't  know  who — is  going  to  give  Honoria 
these  ponies.  It  is  either  a  real  mystery,  or 
a  little  mystery  of  Lovaine's,  I  don't  know 
which  ;  but  you  must  be  discreet." 

*'  You  don't  care  for  Algernon  Lovaine 
over-much,  I  think,  Philip,"  for  there  had 
been  a  little  touch  of  ridicule  in  his  voice. 

"  No,  I  don't  care  for  him  much,"  Philip 
said,  laughing.  *'  But  I  like  him  very  well 
in  his  way.  He  is  a  small  man,  but  very 
good  as  far  as  he  goes,  and  I  think  Honoria 
will  be  happy." 

"  I  don't  much  care  about  him  either.  I 
am  sure  I  hope  Isabella  will  choose  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  man.  I  know  whom  I  should 
like  for  Isabella." 

'*  Who  ?"  Philip  asked,  and  there  was  a 
sort  of  leap  in  his  heart,  for  he  guessed  whom 
he  would  say,  and  the  idea  agitated  him. 

He  had  been  thinking  much  of  Rosamond 
this  day — not  jealously,  but  lovingly.  Ho- 
noria's  marriac^e  was  the  first  marriao-e  in 
the  family,  and  though  prosaic  enough,   it 
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brought  its  thoughts  with  it.  She  was  not 
one  whose  loss  would  be,  after  the  first, 
severely  felt,  yet  still  it  was  a  break ;  every 
marriage  is  a  life  and  a  death,  and  it  is  the 
union  of  the  two  things  that  keeps  a  certain 
freshness  around  every  wedding,  however 
little  of  romance  may  be  in  it,  or  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  Philip 
had  felt  the  influence  of  the  unusual  senti- 
ment in  the  house,  but,  without  dwelling 
much  on  the  present,  his  thoughts  had 
dreamily  gone  to  Rosamond.  He  had 
placed  her  once  or  twice  in  Honoria's  posi- 
tion, had  imagined  her  face  in  trying  cir- 
cumstances, and  had  once  or  twice  thought, 
with  a  kind  of  hopeful  sigh, 

"  I  wonder  whose  will  be  the  next  mar- 
riage in  the  family  ?" 

But  Nigel's  suggestion  awoke  the  other 
side  of  his  feeling — the  jealous  part,  and 
therefore  there  was  a  bound  and  an  agita- 
tion as  he  said,  "  Who  ?" 

"Why,  Oliver  Beaumont.     He  may  not 
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be  line  or  fashionable ;  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know,  and  I  don't  care,  anything  about  that ; 
but  he  is  a  thorough  good  fellow,  and  I 
should  like  Isabella  to  have  him." 

Philip  made  no  answer  for  a  moment. 
He  was  sure  he  wished  she  should,  with  all 
his  heart,  but  he  did  not  mean  to  say  so. 
After  a  moment  he  said,  laughing, 

"  You  had  better  take  care  of  yourself, 
Nigel !  What  would  my  mother  say  if  slie 
heard  of  your  making  so  incongruous  a 
proposal  ?"  * 

"  Oh  !  I  know  Aunt  Dash  likes  people  to 
be  comfortable ;  but  I  don't  see  why  Beau- 
mont should  not  be  able  to  make  a  girl 
quite  comfortable  enough.  He  is  not  like  a 
person  who  has  nothing  at  all." 

*'  His  father  is  not  rich,  and  his  father  is 
quite  young,  I  fancy.  Not  that  I  know 
much  about  them  all — the  Beaumonts,  I 
mean." 

"His  father  has  a  real  property,  and  a 
nice  little  place,  I  am  sure,  from  the  things 
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Beaumont  says ;  and  then,  besides  all  that, 
I  rather  fancy  he  has  views." 

'*  Views  !"  Philip  said.  '^  What  do  you 
mean  ? 

"  I  mean  nothing  very  particular,  and  I 
daresay  I  ought  not  to  talk  about  what  a 
person  says ;  but  he  said  one  day  that  a 
fancy  he  had  had  of  being  rich  some  day 
had  made  him  waste  all  his  life.  He  did 
not  say  much,  and  I  did  not  think  about  it, 
but  I  know  he  said  that.  And  so,  all 
things  considered,  it  would  make  it  quite 
possible  for  Isabella,  if  she  could  like  hiu]." 

"  Yes,"  Philip  said,  dreamily. 

''  And  if  he  could  like  A^r,"  Nigel  added  ; 
*'for  that  must  be  considered  also."  And 
Philip  felt  stung. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  laugh,  "  and 
the  two  considerations  together  make  it  a 
very  useless  topic  for  us  to  confer  on." 

"  I  only  said  what  I  wished,"  Nigel  ob- 
served, with  dignity  ;  for  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  set  down. 
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"There's  Lovaine,  I  think,"  Philip  cried  ; 
and  he  shouted  to  the  young  man,  who  dis- 
mounted, called  a  boy  to  hold  his  horse,  and 
joined  them. 

He  was  full  of  talk,  and  Philip  listened 
and  talked  also,  but  all  the  while,  and  all 
that  night,  and  all  the  next  day,  there  was 
an  under-current  in  his  mind — thoughts, 
doubts,  suggestions,  perplexities,  springing 
up  and  pursuing  each  other  within. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

TT  was  about  a  week  after  this  conversation 
*-  that  Mr.  Dashwood  sent  to  beg  that 
Oliver  might  come  to  speak  to  him  in  his 
private  room. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear  boy,"  he  said,  when 
he  entered,  addressing  him  with  pecuUar 
kindness.  "  I  want  to  have  a  few  words  with 
you." 

Oliver  felt  flattered,  and  sat  down. 

Mr.  Dashwood  twitched  with  his  pen, 
spoiled  a  good  point  on  his  nail,  threw  it 
down,  took  up  another  and  split  it,  with 
reckless  extravagance  threw  it  down  like- 
wise, and  all  before  he  spoke  ;  Oliver  sitting 
patiently  by  and  expecting — not  wondering, 
only  expecting. 

"  Now,   Beaumont,"  Mr.  Dashwood  said 
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at  last,  seizing  a  third  pen,  to  be  a  victim  to 
the  discomfort  of  his  mind,  "  I  want  to  have 
a  talk  with  you.  You  must  know  I  have 
formed  a  good  opinion  of  you.  I  have  a 
very  high  opinion  of  your  honesty." 

Oliver  had  been  prepared  to  be  elated  by 
what  was  coming  ;  but  the  word  honesty 
was  a  sudden  fall.  Honest — of  course  he 
was  honest. 

*'  I  am  very  glad,  sir,"  he  said,  when  Mr. 
Dashwood  paused  ;  "  but  I  hardly  know 
why  it  should  be  doubted.  Most  people  are 
honest." 

"  I  may  differ  about  that,"  Mr.  Dashwood 
said,  with  a  slight,  dry  smile ;  "  but  that  is 
not  to  the  point  now.  I  am  pleased  with" 
your  industry  and  your  intelligence  as  well, 
but  what  I  want  at  this  moment  is  honesty, 
and  tlmt  is  why  I  tell  you  that  I  depend  on 
yours." 

Some  business  of  great  trust  was  going  to 
be  placed  in  his  hands,  Oliver  felt,  and  ela- 
tion again  possessed  his  mind. 
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"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  ''if  you  say  honesty 
is  not  common,  I  suppose  you  know  best; 
but  I  do  think  you  may  depend  on  mine." 

"I  do,  my  dear  boy — I  tell  you  I  do. 
Now,  Beaumont,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. Were  you  ever  told,  did  you  ever  in 
any  way  hear,  that  you  were  the  possible 
heir  to  an  estate  ?" 

Oliver's  heart  bounded  like  a  chamois 
from  a  cliff,  and  a  brilliant  colour  leapt  into 
his  cheeks.  The  day  was  coming,  then,  at 
last. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  certainly  heard 
a  rumour  that  such  a  thing  might  be." 

"  Indeed !"  Mr.  Dash  wood  laid  down  his 
pen,  and  looked  and  felt  as  if  a  life  had 
gone  out  of  him.  He  was  intensely  disap- 
pointed. "That  was  not  the  answer  I 
expected,  Beaumont,"  he  observed,  after  a 
moment.  "  You  look  puzzled,  but  I  say 
the  truth — it  was  not  the  answer  I  ought  to 
have  had,  or  hoped  to  have." 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  Oliver,  who  cer- 
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tainly  did  look  puzzled.  "  I  can  only  give 
a  plain  answer  to  whatever  you  ask  me — I. 
have  no  imagination." 

He  said  this  with  the  same  downright 
earnestness  with  which  he  had  told  Isabella 
that  he  never  thought ;  and  Mr.  Dashwood 
smiled. 

"  I  assure  you,  I  want  no  imagination," 
he  said.  "All  I  want  is  a  plain  answer; 
and  some  more  plain  answers  1  hope  to 
have.  The  one  you  gave  me  was  not  ex- 
pected, because,  I  repeat,  you  ought  not  to 
have  given  it.  Do  you  know  that  you  ought 
never  to  have  heard  ?" 

''  No,  sir." 

"  Nor  that  most  serious  consequences 
must  follow  from  your  having  heard  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

Mr.  Dashwood's  eye  was  upon  Oliver 
searchingly  all  this  while.  He  had  no  dis- 
trust of  A//?i — of  the  parents  he  felt  some, 
and  wished  to  discover  the  truth  from  the 
innocent  face  of  the  boy.     But  the  face  was 
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SO  blankly  innocent  that  he  felt  there  were 
no  secrets  to  be  even  guessed  at  there.  He 
went  on,  therefore,  more  openly. 

"  Well,  but,  Beaumont,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  is  the  case.  Now  tell  me  what  you 
have  heard  ?" 

"I  only  heard,  sir,  by  accident,  that  there 
was  a  good  chance,  perhaps  more  than  a 
chance,  of  ray  being  some  day  a  great  sort 
of  man.  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  and  it 
made  an  impression  upon  me." 

"  I  daresay.  Now  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  who  told  you  this  piece 
of  news?" 

''  Well,  sir,  it  was  a  nurse  I  had.  She 
made  me  promise  never  to  tell  that  she  had 
told  me,  and  I  never  have.  She  has  now 
been  dead  for  ten  years,  and  I  hope  I  can 
be  doing  her  no  harm,  and  am  not  breaking 
my  promise  by  telling  you  this  ?" 

He  looked  half  inquiringly,  as  if  to  have  a 
legal  opinion  upon  this  point. 

''No  harm,  I  should  say,"  Mr.  Dushwood 
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said,  re-assuringly,  to  the  half  inquiry.  "  But 
now,  can  you  tell  me  further  how  she  came 
to  know  anything  of  the  matter  ?" 

Oliver  reflected  for  a  moment.  He  had 
never  thought  much  about  that  part  of  the 
business.  ^'  I  am  not  quite  sure,  sir,  how  it 
was.  I  know  she  said  she  had  overheard  it. 
I  think  it  was  by  chance.  I  think  she  said 
she  had  heard  my  father  and  mother  speak 
of  it  one  day  when  my  mother  was  ill. 
Perhaps,  poor  thing,  she  listened  more  than 
she  oudit  to  have  done.     But  indeed  I  do 
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not  remeuiber  the  particulars." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  from  that 
day  to  this  you  have  never  thought  upon  the 
subject?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  sir,  I  have  tliought  a  good 
deal." 

"  Then  do  you  mean  that  although  you 
thought,  you  never  spoke  of  it — you  ?" 

He  could  not  help  inspecting  Oliver,  for 
such  reticence  seemed  to  him  out  of  charac- 
ter. 
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"I  had  promised.  How  could  I  speak? 
Anyone  can  keep  a  secret,  sir,  when  he 
promises." 

"  And  you  never  tried  to  find  out  whether 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  statement  ?" 

"  Only  once,  sir;  for  the  fact  is,  I  never 
doubted  about  its  truth  till  I  grew  up." 

"  And  that  once  ?  You  must  pardon  me 
for  putting  you  into  the  inquisition,  my  dear 
boy,"  he  said,  apologetically,  "  for  the  fact 
is,  I  must  know  the  case,  and  the  whole 
case,  as  they  say.  You  say  you  once  tried 
to  find  out.    Now,  to  whom  did  you  apply  ?" 

"  To  my  mother,  sir." 

"  And  what  did  she  say?" 

"Oh!  she  said  there  was  nothing — stay, 
sir,"  Oliver  interrupted,  as  Mr.  Dash  wood  be- 
gan to  make  some  sort  of  exclamation,  "  she 
made  me  a  singular  answer.  I  have  some- 
times turned  it  over  in  my  head,  to  see  what 
I  could  make  out  of  it.  She  said,  '  If  I 
answer  you,  Oliver,  it  must  be  to  say  there 
is  none.' " 
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He  looked  at  Mr.  Dashwood  inquiringly, 
and  Mr.  Dashwood  looked  at  him  with  a 
nod,  and  said,  "  Your  mother  is  a  clever 
woman." 

"  No,  sir,"  Oliver  said,  smiling — "  very 
good,  but  not  clever." 

"  Well,  Beaumont,  she  spoke  the  exact 
truth,  for,  do  you  know,  the  property  was 
left  to  you  on  the  condition  that  you  were 
not  to  hear  anything  about  it  until  you  were 
twenty-one  ?" 

"  Indeed,  sir  !  Then  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
have  it,  for  most  certainly  I  did  hear." 

"  It  is  most  unfortunate,"  Mr.  Dashwood 
said ;  and  he  split  his  third  pen,  which, 
until  now,  he  had  simply  twitched,  right 
up  the  middle.  After  a  moment's  thought, 
he  began  again,  "  Now  tell  me,  my  dear 
boy,  what  sort  of  influence  did  the  know- 
ledge, or  the  suspicion,  I  may  say,  of  this 
secret  have  on  your  mind  ?  It  made  you 
think,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  did  not  think  much,  sir,  because  I  am 
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not  given  to  think ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  had  an 
influence." 

"  What  influence  !  Not  a  bad  influence,  I 
am  sure,"  and  he  looked  at  that  picture  of 
truth,  ''of  ingenuous  youth  and  ingenuous 
modesty,"  which  sat  before  him. 

"  Not  very  good,"  Oliver  said,  shaking  his 
head.  "  It  did  not  make  me  wicked,  I 
hope ;  but  it  certainly  made  me  idle.  When 
my  father  and  mother  talked  to  me  about 
the  necessity  of  working,  I  always  thought  it 
was  fun.  When  my  mother  said  what  I 
told  you,  though  I  did  not  give  up  hope,  I 
thought  perhaps  it  was  not  to  be  just  yet, 
and  that  I  had  better  make  up  my  mind  to 
something,  and  so  1  consented  to  take  to  the 
law ;  but  if  you  ask  me,  sir,  I  believe  I  still 
thought  it  was  for  fun." 

"  It  is  unfortunate.  The  reason  of  this  I 
may  say  eccentric  will  was  that  the  gentle- 
man who  left  the  property  was  anxious  to 
secure  a  person  able  to  undertake  its  duties 
worthily.     Property,  he  felt,  has  its  duties 
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and  responsibilities.  In  fact,  it  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  property  that  killed  him." 

Oliver  looked  very  serious. 

"  I  never  thought  of  all  this,  sir,  at 
all.  I  would  have  done  my  best ;  but  I 
do  not  think  I  am  at  all  fit  for  responsi- 
bility." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  think  otherwise ;  but 
that  is  not  to  the  purpose,  for  I  cannot  de- 
cide of  myself.  You  have  worked  very 
well  in  the  office." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  that  is  different.  I  have 
only  done  what  I  was  told." 

There  was  a  pause.  If  there  had  been 
another  pen  Mr.  Dashwood  would  thank- 
fully have  laid  hold  of  it ;  but  there  were  no 
more  at  hand.  He  contented  himself  with 
twitching  his  thumb-nail  against  the  side  of 
his  first  finger. 

It  was  Oliver  wlio  spoke. 

"  And  to  whom  will  tlie  property  go,  sir, 
may  I  ask  ?" 

"No,  ray  dear  boy ;  you  may  not  ask  any- 
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thing  to-day,  for  it  will  require  some  con- 
sideration. I  sent  for  you  because  I  casually 
heard  a  rumour  that  you  had  spoken  of  some 
vague  prospects,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  inquire  into  the  matter." 

•*ToNige],  sir.  I  never  said  a  word  to 
a  human  being  before — not  even  to  my 
friend  Frank  Vausfhan.     I  don't  know  how 
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it  slipped  out  then." 

"  You  must  not  bear  malice  to  Mr. 
Nigel,"  Mr.  Dashwood  said,  good-naturedly ; 
"  he  meant  no  harm.  It  slipped  out,  as  you 
express  it,  from  his  lips  also.  I  believe  it 
was  in  some  conversation  with  my  son  about 
your  working  in  the  office,  or  your  prospects 
in  life  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  Oliver  nodded.  "  Nigel  asked 
me  why  I  worked." 

"  Nigel  knows  nothing  of  this  will.  Be- 
sides your  father  and  mother,  and  that  un- 
fortunate nurse,  only  three  people  in  the 
world  know  of  it.  And  now,  Beaumont, 
are  you  very  much  disappointed  ?" 
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Oliver  rose,  taking  this  as  the  signal  that 
the  conference  was  over. 

"  1  hardly  know,"  he  replied,  smiling  ; 
"  I  am  so  very  much  surprised  about  it  all, 
that  I  have  not  had  time  to  think.  I  sup- 
pose T  shall  be  disappointed ;  but  I  do  not 
mind  work  as  much  I  did,  and  I  daresay  I 
shall  do  very  well.  Thank  you,  sir.  Good 
morninc^." 

"  If  I  had  my  will "  Mr.  Dashwood 

thought,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair 
after  Oliver's  departure.  "But  Borodaile 
is  such  a  stickler  for  the  rights  of  will- 
makers,  and  of  this  poor  fellow  in  particu- 
lar !  Fools  all  of  them  !  And  then  comes 
Philip  with  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  that 
girl.  But  Mr.  Philip  shall  have  no  voice 
in  the  matter.  If  Borodaile  thinks  we  can 
stretch  a  point,  Beaumont  shall  have  it." 

Four  days  had  passed  after  Philip's  con- 
versation with  Nigel  Dashwood  before  he 
made  up  his  mind  how  to  act.  When  he 
decided  on  mentioning  the  suspicion  to  his 
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father,  he  thought  he  acted  conscientiously  ; 
and  perhaps  he  did  so.  Yet,  if  there  had 
not  been  a  warp  in  his  mind,  conscience 
might  not  have  been  so  on  the  alert. 

There  were  ^^r^^  and  there  were  C07is  in 
the  matter.  The  ^r(95  were  three.  He  had 
been  made  a  partner  in  the  secret.  Was  it 
not  his  duty,  a  second  secret  having  come  to 
his  knowledge,  to  make  it  known  to  the 
trustee  of  that  secret  ?  Secondly,  Rosa- 
mond Vaughan  had  rights ;  those  rights  re- 
quired a  watchful  guardian.  Acquaintance 
warps  the  views  of  all  men  ;  it  is  in  human 
nature  that  it  should  be  so.  He  seemed  to 
have  been  brought  near  to  Rosamond,  that 
he  might  stand  up  for  her  rights  in  time  of 
necessity.  Thirdly,  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  fitness,  there  could  be  no  hesitation 
in  deciding  on  the  claims  of  the  two  persons 
at  the  bar. 

The  cons  were  these  ;  He  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  secret  in  case  of  his  father's 
death.     As  his  father  was  alive  and  well, 
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had  he  any  business  in  the  matter?  Might 
not  his  father,  a  better  man  of  business  than 
he  could  ever  hope  to  be,  be  left  to  conclude 
a  matter  in  which  he  had  taken  so  great  an 
interest?  Secondly,  was  it  fair  to  speak  of 
what  he  had  so  vaguely  heard  ?  Nigel  had 
spoken  of  a  fancy  Oliver  had  had  that  he 
might  be  some  day  rich — vaguely  said,  and 
carelessly  repeated.  Was  it  fair  thus  to 
report  a  private  conversation  ?  Thirdly, 
was  it  fair,  -the  time  of  decision  being  so 
near,  to  rob  Oliver  of  the  power  of  speaking 
as  he  pleased  ?  Could  any  harm  come  of 
waiting  to  see  what  would  occur  when  the 
time  for  decision  came  ?  Fourthly,  was 
there  anything  in  Oliver's  character  to  give 
a  suspicion  that  he  would  take  an  unfair 
advantage  ? 

Of  the  cons  Philip  did  not  think  much  ; 
they  passed  through  his  mind,  but  he  did 
not  dwell  on  them.  There  were  two  ques- 
tions, "Shall  I  speak?"  or  "Shall  I  not 
speak  ?"     The  question  that  set  his  brain  on 
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fire  was,  "Shall  I  speak?  Shall  I  be  the 
guardian  of  the  rights  of  Rosamond  Vaugh- 
an  ?"  and  the  more  he  dwelt  on  this  one 
question,  the  more  did  he  become  convinced 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  speak. 

There  was  not  one  single  thought  in  his 
mind  regarding  the  change  it  would  make 
in  Rosamond's  position  as  regarded  himself; 
on  this  point  he  was  as  guileless  as  a  child. 
Perhaps  if  he  had  thought  of  it,  his  con- 
science would  have  been  less  decided  in  its 
views  of  duty.  What  he  thought  was  that 
Rosamond  was  a  Queen  waiting  for  empire. 
IIow  happy  should  he  be  if  he  might  en- 
throne her  in  her  rightful  kingdom !  If 
there  was  deep  down  in  his  heart  one 
thought  of  guile — and  there  may  have  been, 
for  jealousy  is  a  root  that  has  bitter  shoots, 
as  well  as  finished  fruits — it  was  a  hope  (»f 
forestalling  Oliver  in  some  such  office,  how- 
ever the  case  w^as  decided:  for  he  mi<2;]it 
magnanimously  bear  his  disappointment, 
rejoicing  with  her  in  her  advancement ;  or 
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supposing  his  claims  to  be  still  admitted,  he 
might  enthrone  her  himself.  This,  however, 
was  too  far  down  in  his  heart  for  his  own 
or  any  other  mortal  eyes  to  see. 

For  several  days  the  point  was  debated 
within,  but  always  with  the  bias  towards 
speech  ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  the  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  speech  grew 
stronger,  and  he  spoke. 

At  first  it  was  only  a  hint.  Mr.  Dash- 
wood,  annoved,  insisted  on  knowing;  what 
he  meant,  and  when  the  slight  words  were 
repeated,  treated  his  son  with  contempt.  It 
was  no  business  of  his,  he  said,  to  rake  up 
the  folly  and  nonsense  of  young  men's  talk  ; 
trustees  and  such  persons  would  have  a 
pretty  life  of  it  if  they  did.  Then  Philip 
grew  warm.  That  whicli  had  been  agitat- 
ing, even  torturing  him  for  many  days  could 
not  be  folly  and  nonsense,  and  he  defended 
his  news  with  excitement ;  and  not  only  so, 
but,  carried  on  by  his  father's  coldness  in 
the  matter,  he  did  what    he  had  resolved 
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not  to  do,  he  expressed  an  opinion,  and  a 
strong  one,  being  warm  at  the  moment,  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Dashwood  was  a  very  conscientious 
man  in  all  matters  of  business.  It  is  easy  to 
treat  a  disagreeable  piece  of  news  with  con- 
tempt when  first  we  hear  it ;  but  the  news 
makes  its  way,  and  takes  its  place,  in  spite 
of  all  contempt  can  do.  We  carry  it  about 
carelessly  for  hours,  or  for  days,  perhaps, 
but  it  soon  becomes  a  gnawing  thing — we 
are  forced  to  face  it,  and  get  rid  of  our  sus- 
picions even  by  the  exchange  of  contempt 
for  reality. 

After  a  few  days  of  consideration,  Mr. 
Dashwood  had  therefore  decided  on  ques- 
tioning Oliver.  He  had  doubted  till  the  last, 
and  was  more  annoyed  than  he  had  almost 
ever  been  at  the  result  of  the  interview. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

DO  you  know,  Edward,  that  St.  Clairs 
is  ^oin<?  to  be  sold?"  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn  to  her  brother. 

St.  Clairs  was  that  house  on  the  steep 
which  had  attracted  Philip  Dashwood's  at- 
tention. Mrs.  Evelyn  had  arrived,  at  the 
end  of  Jul)^,  to  pay  a  few  days'  visit  at 
Glenowen.  This  question  was  asked  on  the 
evening  of  her  arrival. 

"  No.     Where  did  you  hear  it  ?" 

"  Two  gentlemen  were  speaking  of  it  in 
the  train  to-day,  and  knowing  you  took  an 
interest  in  the  place,  I  asked  a  few  questions." 

"  We  have  all  taken  an  interest,"  he  said, 
ulanciii2f  with  a  smile  at  Rosamond.     ''  I  in 
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the  land  ;  Rosamond  in  the  house ;  Frank 
in  the  stream ;  and  Laura,  I  think,  in  the 
steep  bank.     What  did  you  hear  about  it  ?" 

"  That  it  was  to  be  sold  by  auction  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks  time ;  unless,  before 
that  time,  some  private  offer  was  made." 

"  Did  you  hear  what  price  would  be 
taken  ?" 

*'  Five  thousand  pounds  would  be  ac- 
cepted. I  believe  very  little  calculation  is 
made  for  the  house  in  that  sum." 

"  Very  little  indeed."  Mr.  Vaughan  was 
a  man  whose  eyes  were  always  wide  open. 
He  could  not  perhaps,  like  the  Dr.  Ham- 
mond of  old,  be  able  to  say  how  many  sheep 
were  in  a  field  by  merely  glancing  at  them  ; 
but  there  were  few  subjects  of  interest  in  his 
neighbourhood,  of  general  interest,  on  which 
he  was  not  more  perfectly  informed  than 
any  other  person.  He  now  ran  over  a  mur- 
mured calculation  in  his  mind — so  many 
acres,  and  so  many  years'  purchase — and 
then  said,    "  Very  little  indeed.     Some  of 
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the  land  was  wholly  run  out,  but  it  is 
recovering,  and  is  tolerable ;  and  some 
down  where  the  stream  runs  is  uncommonly 
good,  worth  three  or  four  pounds  an  acre,  I 
should  say.  I  pity  the  man  who  has  not 
five  thousand  pounds  to  offer,  and  that  is 
myself."     And  again  he  smiled  at  Rosamond. 

"  Why,  what  would  you  have  it  for?"  said 
Mrs.  Evelyn.  "  It  would  only  divert  your 
mind  from  your  duties." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said,  frankly.  "Land 
would  be  a  horrible  snare  to  me.  I  have 
sometimes  wished  I  was  a  labourer,  so  much 
do  I  like  dealing  with  the  earth.  It  is  well 
as  it  is.  But  I  should  like  to  give  the  house 
to  Rosamond." 

"To  Rosamond!  Does  Rosamond  wish 
for  a  house  like  that  ?  It  could  not  be  lived 
in  without  a  dozen  servants  at  least." 

"  I  don't  ivish  for  it,"  Rosamond  said, 
"  because  it  is  impossible  to  have  it ;  but  I 
should  like  it  for  a  plan  I  have.  That  was 
what  papa  meant." 
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"  Ah  ! — plans  I"  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  sighed. 
"  Plans  are  snares." 

"  Not  this  one,"  Laura  burst  in,  always  on 
fire  in  Mrs.  Evelyn's  presence.  "  This  is  a 
good  plan." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  ray  dear,  or  Rosamond 
would  not  have  it  ;  but  plans  and  wishes  are 
snares,  and  especially  so  to  Rosamond. 
Plans  draw  our  foolish  minds  away  from  the 
stubborn  business  of  the  day." 

Rosamond  touched  Laura's  arm  with  a 
finger,  as  she  saw  a  warm  answer  about  to 
arise.  Mr.  Vaughan  saw  the  finger,  and 
said  : 

"  Quite  true,  Anna  ;  but  I  must  say  it  has 
not  been  the  case  with  Rosamond.  She  has 
had  this  plan — a  plan  of  a  hospital  for  poor 
children — for  many  years  in  her  liead  ;  I 
thought  you  had  heard  of  it — and  yet  you 
see  you  never  have,  and  I  think  we  must 
own  Rosamond  is  not  very  idle." 

"  A   hospital    for    poor   cripple   children, 
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who  cannot  be  taken  care  of  at  home," 
Laura  said,  eagerly.  "  I  should  have 
thought  nothing  could  be  much  better  than 
thaty 

"Nothing,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Evelyn  said, 
mildly.  "  I  am  very  glad  Rosamond  has 
such  a  useful  dream ;  but  still  it  is  a 
dream." 

"Tell  your  aunt  your  plans,  my  girl," 
said  Mr.  Vaughan,  rising.  "  I  am  going  out 
for  an  hour,"  and  he  left  the  room. 

Rosamond  was  surprised  at  her  father,  for 
he  it  was  who  had  said,  "  I  see  no  harm,  my 
dear  child,  in  your  forming  the  plan,  to  a 
certain  degree  ;  but  don't  talk  of  it."  And 
had  it  not  been  for  Laura  she  never  would. 
But  the  fact  was  that,  although  far  from  an 
enthusiast — if  to  be  an  enthusiast  is  to  let  a 
heated  brain  govern  the  cooler  mind — Mr. 
Vaughan  had  alwavs  had  a  feelinoj  that 
Rosamond  would  somehow  accomplish  this 
early-cherished  plan  ;  and  of  late  years,  since 
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the  deserted  St.  Clairs  had  occupied  his 
thoughts,  he  had  come  to  associate  her  plan 
with  it.  As  he  sometimes  passed  it  in  going 
to  a  distant  hamlet  of  his  parish,  he  would, 
if  his  thoughts  were  not  pre-occupied,  himself 
add  a  touch  or  two  to  the  picture,  saying, 
"  In  the  tower  the  chapel  could  be  placed," 
or,  "  What  a  place  for  invalids  that  sheltered 
bank  might  form  !"  &c.  The  sudden  sale 
disappointed  him  ;  disappointed  him  more 
than  Rosamond,  for,  young  and  fresh,  a  few 
years  more  or  less  were  nothing  to  her. 

In  obedience  to  his  suggestion  she  talked 
over  the  idea  with  her  aunt,  Laura  filling  in 
the  picture  with  all  the  minuter  touches 
Rosamond  thought  best  to  avoid.  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  however,  entered  with  interest  into 
the  subject.  A  work  of  charity  was  a  work 
of  charity,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  plan, 
and  the  amount  of  actual  work  to  be  done 
by  the  inmates,  was  refreshing  to  her  mind. 
Once  or  twice  she  caught  herself  up  for  her 
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interest,  observing,  *'  One  ought  not  to  be 
foolishly  eager  over  a  mere  dream  ;"  but, 
nevertheless,  even  Laura  was  satisfied  with 
the  genial  manner  in  which  she  made  her 
remarks  and  inquiries. 

*'  I  can  understand  your  father  having 
wished  to  give  you  a  house  for  a  plan  like 
this,"  she  observed,  at  last ;  "  but,  after  all, 
my  dear,  £5,000  to  him,  to  you  and  to  me,  is 
so  utterly  impossible  that,  although  I  do  not 
say  we  have  been  wrong,  I  think  we  have 
been  very  foolish  to  let  our  thoughts  run 
upon  it." 

"  Indeed,  I  think  so,"  Rosamond  said, 
smilin2[;  for,  althoudi  her  own  thous^hts 
dwelt  upon  the  idea  more  than  was  wise, 
she  was  acutely  sensible  of  the  idleness  of 
the  dream  when  anyone  else  spoke  on  the 
subject.  "  I  think,"  she  added,  after  a  mo- 
ment, "  that  papa  was  a  little  disappointed 
about  St.  Clairs.  I  think  he  had  hoped,  as 
I  have,  that  nothing  would  be  settled  for 
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some  years;  and  that  whoever  bought  it 
might  then  be  willing  to  let  the  house  by  it- 
self; for  almost  nothing,  perhaps.  And  that 
might  be  the  case  now,"  she  added,  again. 

"  Very  possibly  ;  but,  my  dear,  how  could 
that  advance  matters?  If  it  was  let  for 
£50,  or  even  £30,  a  year,  you  could  not 
manage  it ;  and  even  if  you  could,  you  are 
still  no  nearer  to  setting  up  the  work  itself." 

^'  No,  certainly  ;  and  indeed,  Aunt  Anna, 
I  do  not  really  wish  for  it.  If  such  a  thing 
was  possible,  I  should  be  frightened  to  death. 
I  do  not  feel  fit  for  it  yet.  Am  I  fit,  do  you 
think  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  do  not  think  you  are. 
It  is  a  very  serious  thing,  a  great  tempta- 
tion, to  undertake  a  good  work." 

''  Well,  really.  Aunt  x\nna,"  Laura  said, 
not  meaning  to  be  impertinent,  but  her  feel- 
ings bursting  through  all  impediments,  "  it 
does  seem  as  if  people  ought  not  to  try  to 
be  good.     Do  you  think  it  was  not  a  good 
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thing,  but  a  great  temptation,  when  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  were  sent  to  be  apostles?" 

"  A  great  temptation,  certainly,  Laura. 
You  have  chosen  very  good  examples ;  for 
St.  Peter  was  allowed  to  fall  to  keep  him 
humble,  and  St.  Paul,  we  know,  had  to  bear 
a  thorn  in  his  flesh.  It  is  very  hard  to  be 
good  and  humble,  and  much  more  to  be 
humble  and  useful." 

"  Yes,  Laura,"  Rosamond  said,  in  answer 
to  an  appealing  look  ;  "  but  what  is  hard  is 
not  impossible — is  it?"  and  she  in  turn  ap- 
pealed to  her  aunt. 

*'  Of  course  not,  my  dear,  for  we  are  told 
with  Whom  impossible  things  are  possible. 
But  depend  upon  it,  I  aai  right — it  is  hard." 

It  was  on  the  morning  after  this  conversa- 
tion that  Mr.  Vaughan  had  a  slight  accident. 
By  no  fault  of  the  little  pony — as  Laura 
took  pains  to  say  every  time  the  subject  was 
mentioned — the  pony-chaise  was  overset, 
and,  though  not  seriously  hurt,  his  knee  was 
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injured.  A  drunken  man  with  a  cart,  heed- 
lessly turning  a  corner,  was  the  cause  of  a 
fright  which  no  pony  could  have  been  ex- 
pected not  to  feel. 

Mr.  Vaughan  was  not  much  liurt,  but  the 
knee,  as  Mr.  Morgan  told  him,  was  a  very 
tender  part,  and  the  future  use  of  his  limbs 
— limbs  whose  use  was  precious  for  duty 
as  well  as  pleasure's  sake,  would  depend  on 
the  care  and  quiet  of  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Vaughan  felt  the  necessity  and  submitted. 

Three  or  four  mornings  after  the  accident, 
while  lying  outside  his  bed,  the  rest  he  found 
most  suited  to  his  case,  a  number  of  letters 
were  brought  to  him  with  his  breakfast. 
One  letter  was  in  these  words  : 

"  Sir, — I  have  been  desired,  by  Messrs. 
Borodaile  and  Dashwood,  to  inform  you 
that  a  property  of  considerable  amount  has 
been  left  to  your  daughter,  Miss  Rosamond 
Vaughan,  unconditionally,  by  the  late  Cap- 
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tain  John  Delaford,  deceased,    July    10th, 
18—. 

'*  I  am  further  desired  to  request  you  to 
inform  Miss  Rosamond  Vaughan  of  the  par- 
ticulars stated  above,  and  to  beg  you  to 
come  at  your  earliest  convenience  to  London, 
to  confer  with  Messrs.  Borodaile  and  Dash- 
wood  concerning  the  matter,  and  to  make 
arrangements  regarding  the  future  transac- 
tion of  business. 

"  I  am,  sir, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"John  Simkin." 

Mr.  Vaughan  read  the  letter,  then  laid  it 
down,  and  passed  his  hand  uneasily  over  his 
eyes.  He  knew  he  was  not  dreaming,  and 
he  felt  quite  sane,  but  he  really  did  think  his 
brain  must  have  been  hurt  by  his  fall. 
He  knew  he  saw  the  words,  and  yet  he 
thought  he  could  not  really  see  them. 

Not  that  he  was  a  man  to  be  upset  by 
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either  good  or  bad  fortune,  or  to  be  bewil- 
dered by  a  piece  of  worldly  fortune.  He 
really  had  his  mind  and  principles  built  on  a 
rock,  and  neither  sunshine  nor  rain  could, 
unless  some  remarkable  change  took  place, 
upset  him.  But  there  was  something  so 
singular  in  this  special  piece  of  fortune  ; 
something  so  odd  in  the  statement,  and  yet 
so  strangely  welcome  in  the  news,  that  it  did 
bewilder  him,  and  he  scarcely  could  tell 
whether  he  felt  it  welcome  or  not.  In  fact, 
although  it  bore  no  traces  of  a  hoax,  he  felt 
there  must  be  some  kind  of  jest  in  the 
matter. 

He  lay  for  a  long  time  thinking,  trying  to 
bring  himself  to  some  sense  of  reality  before 
any  step  was  taken.  This  did  not  take  as 
long  as  might  have  been  expected.  Bishop 
Jebb  points  out,  as  one  of  the  special  gifts 
to  men's  minds,  the  power  of  accommoda- 
tion. They  soon  fit  into  the  strangest  cir- 
cumstances.    In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so, 
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Mr.  Vaughan  had  taken  in  this  new  and 
strange  circumstance.  It  had  dispersed 
itself  about  his  mental  and  bodily  frame, 
and  he  was  prepared  to  enter  on  it.  He 
sent  for  Rosamond. 

"Sit  down,  my  dear  child,"  he  said.  "I 
want  to  speak  to  you." 

Rosamond  had  a  sensitive,  tremulous 
nature — happy,  yet  always  on  the  borders 
of  fear ;  she  so  longed  for  happiness,  so 
dreaded  a  cloud,  that  the  shadows  of  clouds 
were  always  flitting  in  her  sight.  Her  colour 
rose  quickly  as  she  sat  down,  to  which  sign 
of  emotion  her  father  quickly  made  answer, 
^*  Nothing  the  matter,"  and  the  usual  serene 
countenance  returned. 

"  When  I  say  nothing  the  matter,"  he 
said,  smiling,  "  I  mean  nothing  to  alarm.  I 
have  heard  something  that  surprises  me. 
Now,  Rosamond,  tell  me,  if  you  were 
allowed  a  wish  at  this  moment,  what  should 
you  wish  ?" 
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'*  May  1  wish  a  large  wish  ?"  she  asked, 
smiling  also. 

"  I  want  your  wish,  be  it  large  or  be  it 
small?" 

*'  Then  five  thousand  pounds,  to  buy  St. 
Clairs."  She  did  not  speak  seriously,  be- 
cause she  did  not  think  her  father  was  in 
earnest. 

"  Well,  my  dear  child,  I  want  you  to  read 
this  letter.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  relates 
to  £5,000  or  £500.  You  can  tell  as  well  as 
I  can.     Take  it  and  look  at  it." 

When  Jack  Delaford  and  Mr.  Beaumont 
had  received  the  news  of  their  fortune,  their 
minds  had  been  too  pre-occupied  to  take  in 
what  it  meant.  Like  a  stone  on  a  hard 
place,  for  the  moment  it  bounded  off,  and 
made  no  impression.  With  Rosamond  it 
was  different.  In  her  heart's  recesses  she 
had  always  had  mixed  w^ith  her  dream  a 
dream  of  money  coming  strangely  to  her — 
the  place  where  the  news  fell  was  soft,  and 
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it  made  its  impression  at  once.  A  purple 
glow  mounted  to  the  crown  of  her  head, 
and  crept  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  she 
said,  ^'  Oh,  papa  !" 

" My  dear  child,  what?" 

"Oh  !  papa,  what  do  you  think?" 

"  I  really  think  nothing.  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  think.  There  lies  the  letter ;  from 
Mr.  Dashwood's  house,  you  see,  our  Mr. 
Dashwood's  father.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  it  can  be  a  mistake." 

"  No." 

"I  think  it  just  possible,  darling,  that  it 
may  be  a  mistake.  There  are  foolish  people 
in  the  world,  wlio  like  to  play  tricks,  and 
take  in  simple  people.  I  would  have  you 
remember  that." 

"  Yes,  papa." 

"You  see,  Captain  Delaford — and  who 
lie  was,  I  cannot  imaoine — has  been  dead 
for  sixteen  years.  It  seems  very  strange 
you  should  only  have  heard  of  tlie  will  now." 
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"  Then  you  think  it  is  false  ?"  And  it  had 
fallen  on  so  prepared  a  place  in  Rosamond's 
mind  that  she  already  asked  the  question 
with  effort. 

"  I  really  cannot  tell  what  I  think.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  cannot  go  up  at  once  to  see 
about  it,  but  I  fancy  it  would  be  madness. 
We  must  just  wait  patiently — a  good  bit  of 
discipline  for  you,  my  darling,"  and  he  laid 
his  hand  tenderly  on  hers ;  for  he  read  in 
her  eyes  that  the  news  had  lodged  in  her 
heart. 

Rosamond  started  at  the  touch,  blushed, 
then  smiled,  and  then  tears  came  into  her 
eyes.  "  Yes,  papa,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
difficult.  I  had  begun  to  take  it  in,  and  to 
dream  about  it.  I  am  afraid  Aunt  Anna  is 
right,  and  I  am  ambitious,"  and  one  of  the 
tears  dropped  from  her  eyes. 

Mr.  Vaughan  was  surprised. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  proofs  of 
our    immortality,    one    of    the     arguments 
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from  which  we  infer  that  even  eternity 
could  not  exhaust  mere  human  interests,  is, 
that  we  may  live  for  years,  a  whole  life 
even,  with  those  we  love,  without  exhaust- 
ing them — may  even,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  be  startled  by  a  new  revelation  of 
character.  It  was  not  strange,  perhaps, 
that  Mr.  Yaughan  had  not  yet  exhausted 
his  3'Oung  daughter,  but  so  it  was — he  was 
surprised  at  that  sharp,  sudden  tear.  Like 
most  of  those  who  lived  with  Rosamond,  he 
had  come  to  look  at  her  acquired  nature — 
that  constant  self-control  and  self-possession 
— as  her  nature  ;  he  had  almost  forgotten 
the  Rosamond  of  earliest  years. 

He  made  no  answer  to  what  she  said. 
He  had  never  thought  she  was  ambitious, 
but  if  she  was,  it  was  not  for  him  to  gainsay 
it.  He  went  on  with  wliat  he  had  been 
speaking  of  before. 

''  A  good  bit  of  discipline  for  you,  and  for 
me   too,   for  I  feel  very  curious.      I    will 
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write  to  these  gentlemen," — taking  the  let- 
ter from  her  hand — *'  and  tell  them  my 
present  circumstances,  and  say  I  will  go  up 
to  confer  with  them  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
they  think  proper,  they  will  write  again  ;  if 
not,  my  darling,  we  must  be  patient."  And 
again  he  touched  her  hand,  with  a  smile. 
"  It  will  be  as  well  not  to  speak  of  this  to 
anyone,  and  not  to  think  of  it  ourselves,  if 
we  can ;  and,  if  total  abstinence  is  impossible 
to  our  weak  nature,  as  moderately  and  tem- 
perately as  is  possible." 

He  smiled  all  the  while  he  spoke,  but 
none  the  less  Rosamond  understood  the  ad- 
vice he  was  giving  her,  and  tried  to  take  it 
home.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  owned  the 
weak  nature  found  it  hard  to  be  moderate. 
She  lived  as  in  a  dream — one  of  those 
strange,  imageless,  nameless  dreams  which 
are  so  much  brighter  than  any  reality  can 
be,  because  they  are  so  nameless  and  form- 
less. All  is  rose-colour,  with  every  human 
shadow  absent. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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The  wish  for  £5000  to  buy  St  Clairs  had 
slipped  in  one  half-hour  from  her  memory, 
to  be  replaced  by  this  rosy  future — a  future 
in  which  her  special  plan,  though  standing 
up,  bright,  sharp,  golden,  and  perfect  be- 
fore her,  was  yet  only  one  of  the  floating 
forms  in  the  sky.  The  words,  "  a  consider- 
able property,"  had  assumed  a  tangible 
shape  in  her  fancy.  The  property  of  the 
young  man,  once  spoken  of,  was  always  her 
vision  of  a  property ;  it  was  a  very  fine  one, 
with  enormous  powers  of  doing  good  apper- 
taining to  it ;  and  often  and  often  she  had 
heard  of  the  good  not  done,  till  the  young 
man's  delinquencies  had  become  as  pains  in 
her  mind,  very  thorns  in  her  path.  Every 
duty  of  property,  almost  every  vision  of 
philanthropy,  although  sobered  by  her  own 
practical  mind,  had  long  been  familiar  to 
her,  and  with  them  a  kind  of  longing  that 
she  could  reach  the  young  man,  and  set  these 
duties  before  his  wandering  eyes.    And  now 
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they  flitted  about  her  own  head.  The  news 
did  not  seem  very  strange  to  her  ;  she  some- 
how felt  as  if  this  was  what  she  had  ex- 
pected all  her  life  long. 

And  all  the  while  she  was  but  partially 
conscious  of  the  dreams  that  accompanied 
her  about.  All  her  duties  were  done. 
Laura  was  taught  as  usual,  her  aunt  listened 
to  as  usual ;  and  yet  she  was  changed. 

The  change  in  a  nature  from  a  single 
sudden  sensation  is  not  uncommon.  A 
thoughtless  and  idle  nature,  at  the  call  of 
some  imperious  duty,  often  rises  up  a  new 
man ;  a  nature  seemingly  languid  and  cold 
has  emerged,  at  the  touch  of  a  first  strong 
love,  like  a  butterfly  from  a  worm.  It 
was  in  some  such  fashion  that  Rosamond 
had  wakened.  Up  to  this  time  it  might 
have  been  said  of  her, 

"  In  her  bright  stillness,  present  though  afar." 

Full  as  she  was  of  life,  and  interest,  and 

i2 
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sympathy  with  others,  still  she  rather  shared 
with  others  than  entered  into  the  arena  of 
life  herself  This  was  the  change  that  had 
come  upon  her.  Something  within  was 
touched,  and  she  came  down  into  life  her- 
self Yet  neither  she  nor  those  about  her 
were  conscious  of  a  change. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  T  HAVE  sent  for  you  to  put  you  out  of 
-^  suspense,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Mr. 
Dashwood  kindly  to  Oliver,  as  he  entered 
his  room  a  few  days  after  the  first  conver- 
sation had  taken  place.  "  I  am  afraid  we 
must  stick  to  the  will  and  its  condition. 
Such  is  the  opinion  on  the  subject." 

Oliver's  cheek  flushed  with  a  deep  flush, 
but  he  said, 

"  Thank  you,  sir.     I  did  not  much  expect 
any  other  opinion." 

"  Not  much,  but  a  little,  I  fear  !" 
"  One  sticks  to  hope,"  Oliver  said,  smiling. 
*'  I  would  not  give  up  just  a  hope.     At  the 
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same  time,  I  don't  think  it  would  have  been 
fair  to  give  it  to  me." 

"Then  you  have  built  a  great  deal  on 
this  vague  prospect  ?"  Mr.  Dashwood  asked, 
not  noticing  the  last  part  of  the  speech. 

*'In  some  ways  a  very  great  deal.  In 
some  ways  not.  I  must  now  think  of  some 
other  way  of  getting  on.  I  do  not  mind 
work  as  I  once  did,  and  I  must  think  of 
something  I  am  fit  for.  I  dare  say,  sir,  you 
will  help  me  with  your  advice  ?" 

The  simple  confidence  of  the  appeal 
touched  Mr.  Dashwood. 

"  I  will  certainly,  Beaumont,"  he  said 
heartily.  "  You  may  depend  upon  the  best, 
advice  and  assistance  I  can  give.  But  not 
in  a  hurry.  Let  all  things  be  well  consider- 
ed. That  will  do  for  another  time."  He 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  said.  **You 
asked  me  the  other  day  to  whom  the  pro- 
perty would  go  ?" 

"  Yes,"  and  Oliver  looked  up  with  eager- 
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ness.  It  was  all  so  curious — he  was  curious 
on  the  subject. 

*'  The  state  of  the  case  was  this.  Captain 
Delaford,  who  left  the  property  to  you 
under  conditions,  received  the  property — for 
he  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  inherit  it — from 
a  very  distant  relation  of  yours,  of  the  same 
name,  Beaumont." 

'^  How  curious  !"  Oliver  said. 

*'  As  Captain  Delaford  had  no  heirs,  he 
chose  two  persons  from  among  the  members 
of  the  Beaumont  family  to  be  his  heirs. 
You  were  his  first  choice  ;  but  under  the 
condition  I  mentioned  ;  he  did  not  wish  to 
have  a  mere  thoughtless  young  man.  He 
wished  to  have  somebody  fit  to  administer  a 
property." 

Oliver  slowly  shook  his  head. 

"If  that  condition  was  not  fulfilled,  he 
chose  another  equally  distant  relation,  of  the 
name  of  Vaughan,  to  whom  the  property 
will  now  fall." 
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"  Frank  Vaughan !"  and  a  bright  light 
came  over  Oliver's  face.  "  I  can  think  of 
no  one  more  fit  for  such  a  place." 

"  No,"  Mr.  Dashwood  said,  "  not  a  young 
man  this  time,  but  a  young  woman.  He  left 
it  to  Miss  Rosamond  Vaughan." 

Mr.  Dashwood  spoke  slowly,  averting  his 
eyes  from  any  intent  gaze  on  Oliver,  and 
yet  curiously  watching  to  see  how  he  took 
the  news.  He  had  no  particular  suspicion 
regarding  Rosamond,  but  the  strong  influence 
the  Vaughan  family  had  evidently  exercised 
over  Oliver,  had  given  him  vague  ideas. 

Oliver's  cheek  had  flushed  when  he  first 
came  in  that  day  ;  but  at  this  intelligence  it. 
became  colourless. 

"  Miss  Vau2jhan  !"  he  said  with  an  effort. 

Mr.  Dashwood  nodded.  *'It  falls  to 
her." 

There  was  a  pause.  He  waited  for  Oliver 
to  speak,  and  Oliver  did  not  speak.  He  sat 
quite  immoveable. 
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"  From  all  I  hear  she  is  as  worthy  of  it 
as  her  brother,"  Mr.  Dashwood  at  last  ob- 
served. 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  Oliver  said,  "  and  more ;"  but 
his  voice  was  cold  and  hoarse. 

"  With  that,  however,  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  Captain  Delaford,  I  suppose,  had  more 
trust  in  a  young  woman  than  in  a  young 
man,"  and  Mr.  Dashwood  had  a  touch  of 
irony  in  his  tone,  "  for  to  her  he  left  it  with- 
out condition." 

"  He  was  right." 

"  Only  that  he  knew  nothing.  Well,  my 
dear  boy,  that  is  the  state  of  the  case ;  we 
shall  write  to-morrow  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  to 
tell  him  the  news,  and  to  beg  him  to  come 
up  and  speak  to  us.  It  is  a  most  unfortu- 
nate business.  I  cannot  tell  you,  Beaumont, 
how  much  it  has  annoyed,  I  may  say  grieved 
me." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  Oliver  said,  rising ;  but 
his  voice  was  hoarse  and  cold — his  very  life 
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seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  him.  "  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  great 
kindness  about  it  all,"  he  said,  trying  to 
warm  his  words,  although  he  could  feel 
nothing. 

Mr.  Dashwood  took  his  hand  and  shook 
it,  nodding,  "  Good-bye,  and  come  to  me 
another  day,"  and  when  the  door  closed, 
blew  his  nose. 

"  Poor  young  fellow  !  There  is  some  his- 
tory there  that  I  do  not  understand — an  im- 
perious young  princess,  perhaps,  who  will 
now  scorn  him.  Poor  young  fellow  ! — poor 
young  fellow !"  And  he  even  mumbled  the 
words  a  third  time  as  he  sat  down  to  his 
business. 

Oliver  went  out  and  went  home.  He 
had  come  from  the  office  to  Mr.  Dash- 
wood,  but  he  thought  of  the  office  and  of 
business  no  more.  Life  was  gone  out  of 
him. 

It  was  not  the  loss  of  the  property.     All 
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these  days,  although  he  had  stuck  to  hope, 
as  he  said,  he  had  stuck  to  it  with  one  half 
of  the  man,  and  the  other  half  had  already- 
been  dreaming  dreams  and  forming  new 
plans.  Divers  plans  had  been  flitting  about 
his  head.  Hard  work  was  the  title  of  it  all 
— hard  work  which,  in  the  hopeful  capacity 
of  youth,  was  soon  to  win  some  reward ; 
and  beyond  the  hard  work,  there  were  rising 
dreams  of  so — even  by  this  hard  work — 
winning  Rosamond — winning  her  respect, 
and  through  this  her  love.  And  then  had 
arisen  the  vision  of  a  home  to  which  she 
might  be  invited.  Sometimes  it  had  been 
a  quiet  London  home,  like  the  Erasers'. 
He,  too,  might  find  occupation,  like  Robert 
Fraser,  and  form  a  home  in  London,  to 
which  Rosamond  might  come ;  or,  again, 
there  was  a  vision  of  a  farming  life,  and  a 
quiet  country  home,  bright  like  the  one  she 
had.  The  air  above  him  had  been  full  of 
hopes  and  schemes  ;  but  now  life  was  gone. 
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The  property  had  only  been  a  by-way  to 
win  Rosamond  ;  it  had  never  become  a  por- 
tion of  his  thoughts  in  any  other  light. 
Robed  and  invested  in  a  property,  with  all 
its  dignities,  and  all  its  duties,  he  might  have 
had  something  to  offer,  some  right  to  address 
her ;  but  now  that  robe  had  been  taken 
from  him  to  invest  her,  and  there  was  no- 
thing left  in  life  by  which  he  could  even  in 
fancy  approach  her.  He  felt  crushed  to 
atoms  by  the  blow. 

All  the  day  he  sat  brooding  over  his 
thoughts,  then  wandered  out  alone,  then  re- 
turned home,  more  miserable  than  he  went 
out.  All  these  years,  although  he  knew, 
well  that  he  had  laid  down  his  heart  at 
Rosamond's  feet,  he  had  not  had  a  guess  of 
the  way  in  which  she  had  taken  possession 
of  him.  Having  one  particular  fact  ever 
before  him,  which  was  to  decide  his  future 
sentiments,  he  did  not  know  how  completely 
all  decision  had   gone   out   of  his   power. 
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Slowly,  silently,  as  coral  reefs  are  built,  his 
love  for  Rosamond  had  grown  up,  day  by 
day,  year  by  year,  till  there  was  not  a  part 
of  his  nature  over  which  she  did  not  domi- 
neer. The  knowledge  came  upon  him  now, 
aind  it  was  like  the  grasp  of  a  giant.  He 
could  not  shake  himself  free.  Hope  and 
life  were  gone  out  of  him;  and  his  mind 
was  too  young,  too  little  hardy  and  strong, 
to  possess  itself  under  the  blow. 

All  the  day  long  he  was  crushed  and 
paralysed.  Towards  evening  the  first  stun- 
ning sense  of  ill  went  off,  and  he  became 
more  consciously  miserable.  He  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  be  either  anxious  or 
sorry  ;  he  had  lived  up  to  this  day  the  life  of 
a  child,  so  far  as  acuteness  of  sensation 
went. 

He  was  perfectly  astounded  at  the  capa- 
city of  suffering  that  was  within  him.  His 
mind  reeled  under  the  despair  of  his  thoughts. 
Despair — many   even    very    young    minds 
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know  what  that  word  means.  That  they 
feel  it,  may  be  a  fancy,  but  they  know  what 
it  means.  An  utter  hopelessness  of  all 
things  in  earth  or  heaven — a  feeling  that 
joy  is  departed,  and  nothing  ever  can 
revive  it.  Many  minds,  even  children's 
minds,  are  so  constituted  that  this  violent 
sensation  is  sometimes  natural  to  them.  But 
Oliver's  healthful  brain  and  constitution  had 
never  had  any  feeling  akin  to  despair.  He 
felt  it  now — utter  and  entire  hopelessness, 
helplessness  and  gloom  ;  and  his  very  brain 
was  disordered  under  it. 

Towards  half-past  nine  he  felt  so  unhappy, 
so  afraid  of  the  miserable,  lonely  night, 
before  him,  that  he  again  wandered  out, 
and  then  bethought  himself  of  Mrs.  Fraser. 
He  really  longed  for  comfort  or  sympathy, 
or  the  simple  expression  of  liis  suffering ; 
and  no  sooner  did  the  thought  of  her  arise 
than  he  yielded  to  his  impulse,  and  called  at 
her  door.     He  found,  as  he  had  expected, 
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her  and  her  husband  alone.  Robert  Fraser 
was  reading  to  her.  With  their  usual  kind- 
ness they  welcomed  Oliver,  and  he  sat  down. 
But  it  did  not  need  many  moments  to  show 
them  something  was  the  matter.  His  bright 
broad  face  had  a  gravity,  a  darkness,  a 
dreaminess,  that  made  them  both  afraid 
even  to  ask  what  was  the  cause.  Robert 
Fraser  made  two  or  three  attempts  to  enter 
into  conversation,  and  then,  perceiving  that 
nothing  excited  interest,  thought  it  best  to 
make  away  with  himself. 

"  As  you  have  company,  Lilias,  I  will  go 
out  for  an  hour,"  he  said  good-naturedly, 
"and  find  out  who  won  the  match." 

"  I  know  I  have  driven  him  away,"  Oliver 
said,  as  he  closed  the  door.  "  1  don't  know 
what  you  must  think  of  me.  I  am  sure  I 
am  no  company,  but  I  felt  so  wretched  I 
came  to  you." 

"  And  I  am  sure  I  am  very  grateful  to 
you  for  saying  such  a  thing.     That  is  what  I 
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wish  people  to  do — and  so  does  Robert. 
But  how  are  you  wretched  ? — what  can  be 
the  matter  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you."  And  Oliver,  in  a  very 
few  rapid  words  explained  the  case  of  his 
lost  hopes  and  prospects ;  only  so  far,  how- 
ever, as  the  money  itself  was  concerned. 
"You  see,"  he  ended,  "one  ought  not  to  set 
one's  mind,  as  I  have  done,  on  anything  that 
a  nurse  could  tell.  It  was  foolish  ;  but  it  is 
no  use  saying  that  now.  I  did,  and  it  is 
gone." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  Mrs.  Fraser  said, 
gently.     "  It  must  indeed  be  a  blow." 

But  she  felt  disappointed  in  Oliver.  It 
was,  of  course,  a  great  blow ;  but  the  dejec- 
tion of  his  tone  had  something  which  struck 
her  sense  of  things  as  unmanly. 

Unhappy  people  have  very  keen  senses, 
and  Oliver  felt  in  her  voice  the  want  of  that 
full  and  cordial  sympathy  he  was  in  search 
of     It  hardly  struck  him  that  he  had  not 
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fully  explained  himself.  He  coloured  and 
said, 

"  It  is  a  foolish  story  altogether,  and  I  dare 
say  you  think  me  utterly  ridiculous." 

Mrs.  Fraser  was  very  true.  Feeling  un- 
able to  work  herself  into  the  full  sympathy 
expected,  she,  after  a  minute's  thought,  de- 
cided on  saying  what  she  did  feel. 

"No,  Mr.  Beaumont,  not  at  all  ridicu- 
lous. I  do  see  what  a  tremendous  blow  it 
must  be,  just  at  your  age,  and  just  when  you 
were  probably  expecting  ^.something  would 
be  known  ;  but  I  think  I  also  feel  that  you 
ought  not  to  let  yourself  be  overwhelmed 
and  disappointed  by  it.  You  are  good,  and 
strong,  and  healthy ;  and  life  has  a  thousand 
hopes  and  pleasures  for  you.  I  vvould  brush 
the  disappointment  away,  if  I  were  you,  and 
turn  my  mind  to  S(;mething  else.  I  know 
you  may  say  Uhat  is  not  so  easily  done,' but 
I  think  to  a  man  it  is ;  and  I  think  you  are  a 
real  man." 

VOL.  n.  K 
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His  eyes  had  been  following  all  she  said ; 
and  when  she  came  to  the  last  words,  he 
felt  that  her  heart  came  with  her  w^ords. 
That  she  meant  to  reprove  his  cowardice  he 
did  not  mind — he  felt  the  interest  and  sym- 
pathy again — felt  that  she  was  his  friend, 
and  could  be  spoken  to. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said.  "  Yes,  you  are 
quite  right  there.  It  is  not  the  loss  of  that 
hope  that  I  mind — it  was  because  that  hope 
gave  me  another  hope  which  now  must  mould- 
er away  to  ashes.  The  one  thing  was  so  built 
upon  another,  that  I  hardly  knew  till  now 
how  they  were  tied  together.  I  should  not 
mind  the  one  for  myself,  but  when  tlie  ouq 
takes  away  the  other,  everything  is  gone — 
everything  in  life,"  he  repeated,  in  an  accent 
of  acute  despair.  *'  I  really  hardly  can  look 
life  in  the  face." 

His  words  were  not  very  clear  as  to  the 
exact  case,  but  very  clear  as  to  the  hidden 
meaning  of  all.     Mrs.  Fraser  understood  it 
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now,  and,  full  of  pity,  moved  from  her  seat 
to  one  nearer  to  him,  and  spoke  with  all  her 
heart  in  her  voice. 

'*  I  think  I  understand — partly,  that  is  ; 
but  I  do  not  quite  understand.  Will  you 
tell  me  a  little  more  ?  I  should  be  so  glad 
to  help,  or  to  advise,  or  to  comfort,  or 
whatever  you  w^ant." 

"  Advice  is  no  good,"  he  said,  despairing- 
ly. "  I  know  everything.  But  I  will  tell 
you,  if  you  will  let  me.  You  know  Miss 
Vaughan? — I  mean,  I  have  spoken  to  you 
of  them  r 

'*  Yes,"  and  a  gleam  of  light  fell — "yes  ; 
and  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  perhaps 
— perhaps  you  liked  her." 

"  Like  !"  Oliver  said,  with  a  derision  that 
was  not  very  polite — "  no,  not  any  word 
like  that.  But  if  a  man  can  feel  like  a  slave 
to  a  woman,  that  is  what  I  felt  to  Miss 
Vaugham.  It  was  just  the  feeling  that  a 
worm  might  feel  to  a  star." 

K  2 
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"  But  why  should  you  be  so  miserable? 
Why  not  feel  it  still  V" 

''  Feel  it  still !  Of  course  I  do.  It  is 
not  that.  But  there  is  no  use,  no  hope 
now.  I  had  but  one  hope,  and  it  was  this ; 
now  this  is  blown  away  to  ashes,  and  there 
is  nothing  left." 

''  Surely,  surely  you  mistake.  I  know  if 
I  were  Miss  Vaughan — and  I  am  sure  I  am 
no  more  to  compare  with  her  than  you  are — 
I  should  like  you  all  the  better  now.  You 
must  think  very  badly  of  women  if  you 
think  a  property  makes  any  difference.  I 
know  people  think " 

She  spoke  so  fast  and  so  warmly,  Oliver 
could  not  interrupt,  so  as  to  be  heard  ;  but 
he  broke  in  now — 

"  But,  Mrs.  Fraser,  she  never  liked  me  at 
all.  I  had  no  hope  of  that  sort — it  was  not 
that  sort  of  thing.  She  knew  what  I  felt, 
because  I  told  her  ;  but  it  was  just  as  if  your 
little  baby  told  you — ^just  the  same.   I  never 
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had  the  least  hope  in  the  past.  But  what  I 
hoped  was  this — that  when  this  came  to  me, 
I  should  be  able  so  to  live,  and  so  to  do  the 
things  that  please  her,  that  I  should  force 
her  to — to — to  think  of  me.  That  was  all. 
I  thought  this  would  give  me  the  opportunity 
of  so  acting,  and  thinking,  and  living,  that 
she  must  come  to — to  think  of  me  at  last ; 
particularly  when  she  knew  it  was  all  done 
for  her  sake." 

Mrs.  Fraser  thought  for  a  moment,  trying 
to  take  in  all  the  circumstances,  and  to  see 
where  advice  might  be  useful. 

"I  think,"  she  said  at  last,  "  that,  though 
of  course  it  is  a  great  blow,  I  should  not 
feel  any  despair  about  it.  You  must  try  to 
win  her  and  please  her  in  some  other  way 
— that  will  be  all.  Life  is  a  very  curious 
thing.  Papa  always  says  there  is  a  way  for 
everybody  to  do  something^  and  something 
more  than  mere  living  and  earning,  if  only 
one  is  courageous  and  patient." 
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"  I  thought  of  that,"  Oliver  said,  shaking 
his  head.  ''  A  few  days  ago,  when  I  first 
heard  that  I  was  probably  not  to  have  it,  I 
beoran  to  think  that  there  mio^ht  be  other 
ways  ;  but  now-^did  I  not  tell  you  ? — she  is 
to  have  it !" 

"  She  !  What !— Miss  Vaughan  !"  almost 
screaming. 

"  Yes,  it  is  extraordinary,  but  she  was  a 
relation  too  !  And  she  has  it ;  and  nothing 
— no,  nothing  in  the  whole  world,"  and  he 
rose  up,  fiercely  clenching  his  hands — "  no- 
thing shall  ever  make  me  think  of  her 
again !  I  would  not — I  would  not  think  of 
her  now,  not  if  millions  of  worlds  were 
offered  me  to  do  it !" 

"  But  why  ?"  Mrs.  Fraser  was  frightened 
at  his  vehemence. 

"Do  you  not  see?  And  yet — no,  you 
cannot  see,  because  no  one  could  understand 
who  does  not  feel  as  I  feel.  It  is  not  be- 
cause she  has  the  money  instead  of  me — it 
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is  because  I  am  so  utterly  unworthy ;  there 
was  but  that  hope  that  gave  me  the  power 
of  daring  to  think.  I  would  be —  I  am  her 
slave ;  but  it  must  be  as  a  man — a  man  who 
could  protect.  I  would  not — no,  if  a  magi- 
cian came  in  and  said,  *  Have  your  wish,  and 
marry  Miss  Vaughan,'  I  would  not  do  it 
now.     I  would  die  first  1" 

He  walked  about  while  he*  spoke  these 
words,  speaking  wildly  and  fast.  At  the 
end  he  sat  down  and  said,  gently, 

"  I  beg  your  pardon." 

'*  Don't  say  that,"  Mrs.  Fraser  said, 
soothingly.  "  I  do  like  people  to  speak  as 
they  feel,  then  one  can  help.  I  am  so  very 
sorry  for  you.  But  now  I  want  you  to  go 
away  and  go  home  and  go  to  sleep,  and 
then  to  come  back  to  me  to-morrow.  I 
think  you  have  quite  worn  yourself  out  with 
thinking.  I  fancy  it  will  not  look  quite  as 
dark  to-morrow." 

**  I  will  try,"  he  said,  rising  dejectedly. 
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"  Except  that  you  are  always  so  very  good- 
natured  to  me,  I  don't  know  why  I  have 
come  bothering  you  in  this  way.  But 
though  it  don't  much  look  like  it,  it  has 
done  me  good  to  come.  Good  night,  and 
thank  you ;  and  I  will  come  again  if  I  may." 

When  Robert  Fraser  came  in,  it  was  past 
half-past  eleven,  and  he  was  surprised,  as  his 
wife  was  a  very  regular  person,  and  their 
hours  were  early,  to  find  her  writing  in  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Oh!  Robert,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  send 
this  note  to  papa." 

"  By  all  means !"  he  replied,  drily.  *'  Your 
father  is  probably  in  his  first  sleep,  and  I 
heard  Thomas  snoring  as  I  came  in,  but  that 
does  not  matter  at  all.  Shall  I  ask  the 
policeman  to  take  it  ?" 

''  Perhaps  it  would  do  in  the  morning,'^ 
she  said,  doubtfully. 

"Perhaps  it  would.  Let  us  hear  what 
the  important  business  is." 
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"That  poor  Oliver  Beaumont! — he  is  so 
unhappy !     T  really  think  he  will  go  raad." 

"  Then  let  me  sfet  him  a  strait-waist- 
coat.  But  let  poor  Thomas  sleep  in 
peace." 

"  I  have  a  thought  in  my  head  which  can- 
not be  put  off.  You  see,  the  case  is  this," 
and  she  told  her  husband  all  that  Oliver  had 
told  her.  "Now  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
he  wants  is  employment,  and  something  to 
take  him  up,  and  to  take  him  away  for  a 
short  time.  And  it  happened  that  when 
papa  was  here  to-day,  he  was  telling  me 
how  anxious  he  was  to  find  a  young  man  to 
travel  wit^h  that  young  Mr.  Hope  who  got 
into  mischief,  you  know.  Mrs.  Hope  is  very 
unhappy  about  him,  and  consulted  papa,  and 
he  has  settled  with  her  that  he  had  better  go 
and  travel,  and  they  want  a  nice  person  at 
once.  As  Mr.  Beaumont  went  out  of  the 
room  it  came  into  my  head  that  he  is  the 
very   person — trusty    and   steady,    but   not 
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precise — to  influence  a  young  man.  Don't 
you  think  it  is  a  good  thought  ?  " 

Robert  Fraser  pondered  over  the  idea. 
He  did  think  it  a  very  wonderfully  quick 
thought,  and  very  good  for  the  youth  in 
question,  and  said  so.     But  then  he  added, 

"But  in  the  meanwhile,  Lilias,  will  not 
injury  be  done  to  Beaumont?  He  will  be 
tempted  away  from  his  proper  business,  and 
might  lose  Mr.  Dashwood's  interest." 

"  I  dare  say.  Of  course  all  that  would 
have  to  be  thought  of,  and  would  be  for 
him,  himself,  to  decide.  I  only  think 
it  would  be  a  great  help  to  him  for  the 
moment.  Mrs.  Hope  is  very  rich,  and  will 
give  two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  expense.  I  really  do 
think  it  is  a  good  thouglit ;  and  I  wish  to 
lose  no  time  in  telling  papa,  because  he  is 
going  out  of  town  after  somebody  to-morrow, 
and  we  might  miss  the  chance." 

"  I  see.     Finish   your  note,    and    I  will 
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take  care  your  father  has  it  by  eight 
o'clock." 

Mrs.  Fraser's  thought  was  one  of  those 
happy  thoughts  which  always  seem  as  if  a 
good  angel  brought  thera.  Her  father 
came  to  her,  heard  about  Oliver,  thought 
he  was  the  very  man  he  was  in  want  of, 
went  to  him,  found  Oliver  gratefully  willing, 
and  the  affair  was  settled  at  once. 

Oliver  went  to  Mr.  Dashwood  to  consult 
him,  but  to  consult  as  people  do  when  they 
mean  to  have  agreement,  not  advice.  Mr. 
Dashwood  not  only  agreed,  however,  but 
approved,  and  had  he  been  asked  to  advise, 
would  have  advised  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion. 

"  I  think  you  can  do  nothing  better,"  he 
said.  "  Clear  your  mind  of  all  this  ;  come 
back  a  fresh  man ;  and  then  depend  upon 
it  we  will  find  some  way  for  you  to  dis- 
tinguish yourself  in.  I  mean,"  for  he  saw  a 
kind  of  hopeless  denial  in  Oliver  s  eyes,  "  to 
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distinguish  yourself  by  good  work,  and  good 
conduct,  in  some  line  suited  for  you.  To 
make  a  figure  is  another  thing  ;  a  man  can 
do  without  that." 

Oliver  thanked  him.  Then  after  a  slight 
pause  he  asked, 

"  Is  it  known  now?" 

"  We  wrote,  as  I  told  you,  and  had  a  few 
words  this  mornins:  from  Mr.  Vauorhan.  A 
very  few.  He  has  sprained  his  knee,  and 
it  will  be,  he  says,  about  ten  days  before  he 
can  travel." 

"  And  does  she  know  ?  I  mean  has  Miss 
Vaughan  been  told  ?" 

''  We  desired  she  might  be  told,  but  Mr. 
Vaughan  makes  no  remark  whatever.  He 
says  he  will  obey  our  summons  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  that's  all.  It  is  better  to  let  it 
alone  for  a  few  days.  Leave  your  directions 
with  Nigel,  and  you  shall  hear  as  soon  as 
we  have  seen  Mr.  Vaughan.  When  do  you 
start?" 
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"  On  Monday,  I  believe  ;  that  is,  if  my 
father  does  not  object ;  and  I  told  my  mother 
she  must  not  let  him,"  and  for  the  first  time 
he  smiled  a  little. 

"  And  your  first  direction  ?" 

*'  We  are  to  go  to  Norway  first.  I  have 
not  had  the  particulars  yet.  I  will  tell 
Nigel  Avhen  I  know,  and  I  shall  like  to  hear 
about  it  all.  And  now  thank  you  again,  sir. 
I  shall  always  remember  how  very  kind  you 
have  been." 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope,  Beaumont,  I  shall 
have  more  opportunity  of  being  useful  in 
future.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  boy!"  and 
he  shook  his  hand  very  warmly. 

It  was  not  till  a  fortnidit  afterwards  that 

o 

he  told  his  family  Oliver's  story.  It  excited 
the  liveliest  interest. 

"  You  see,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  liad  a 
good  excuse  for  wishing  you  to  break 
through  your  rule." 

''  Yes,"  she  said,  "  but,  all  things  consider- 
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ed,  I  think  it  is  rather  a  lesson  not  to  break 
through  rules." 

"  Why,  mamma  ?"  asked  Isabella. 

"  Because  one  likes  to  know  who  and 
what  a  person  is.  With  regard  to  poor  Mr. 
Beaumont,  there  has  evidently  been  a  great 
mistake." 

*'  But  if  it  had  been  the  other  way,"  she 
said,  laughing,  "  what  should  you  have 
said  then,  mamma?  If  papa  were  now  tell- 
ing you  that  Mr.  Beaumont  was  a  disguised 
prince  ?" 

Mrs.  Dashwood  smiled. 

*'  Perhaps  my  pleasure  would  have  got 
the  better  of  my  principles,"  she  said,  can- 
didly. "  But  I  do  not  really  fancy  dis- 
guised princes,  or  like  any  romances  what- 
ever. I  do  not  fancy  this  Miss  Vaughan, 
for  instance  ;  I  think  her  position  a  very  dis- 
agreeable one." 

Philip  was  reading  a  letter.  He  had 
taken  no  part  hitherto  in   the  conversation, 
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which  was,  indeed,  on  a  subject  that  was 
disagreeable  to  him — disagreeable,  that  is, 
as  far  as  Oliver  was  concerned  ;  but  at  this 
remark  of  his  mother's  he  looked  up,  startled 
and  nettled. 

"  How  so,  mother  ?"  he  asked. 

Mrs.  Dashwood  suddenly  remembered 
that  her  husband  had  once  said,  "  I  wonder 
if  Philip  fancies  that  girl?"  and  became 
guarded  in  a  moment.  All  her  thoughts, 
even  though  worldly — that  is,  though  chiefly 
for  bodily  comfort — were  for  her  children's 
advancement  and  well-being,  and  she  was 
as  careful  of  what  she  said  before  them  as 
all  ought  to  be,  for  all  men,  on  all  subjects. 

''  I  fancy  I  am  not  romantic,"  she  replied. 
''  I  like  people  to  be  what  they  are  and 
have  been.  I  like  the  rich  to  remain  rich, 
and  the  poor  to  remain  poor,  and  more 
especially  as  far  as  women  are  concerned. 
I  myself,  if  I  had  a  property  suddenly  left 
me,   should  not  know  what  to   do  with  it ; 
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and  it  does  not  sound  pleasant  for  a  poor 
clergyman's  daughter." 

"I  go  a  great  deal  farther  than  that, 
mamma,"  Isabella  said,  with  some  heat.  "  I 
think  the  whole  thing  a  regular  horrid 
shame,  and  that  it  will  be  very  shabby  of 
Miss  Vaughan  to  take  it." 

Philip  was  with  some  effort  restraining 
liimself,  and  preparing  a  composed,  yet 
sharp,  answer,  when  his  father  answered  for 
him,  and  with  quickness. 

"  How  can  she  help  it  ?  She  must  take 
it.  It  is  better  not  to  talk  about  things  you 
do  not  understand." 

*'The  fact  is,"  said  Mrs.  Dashwood,  an- 
noyed at  Isabella's  heat,  and  feeling  there 
was  something  more  beneath  it  all  than  she 
quite  understood,  "  that  I  am  right,  and  ro- 
mances in  real  life  are  unpleasant  things. 
Let  us  have  done  with  this  one  for  the  pre- 
sent, for  I  have  some  answers  about  houses 
in  Scotland." 
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Philip  had  joined  but  little  in  the  con- 
versation, because  it  was  disagreeable  to 
him.  Nothing  had  passed  between  him  and 
Oliver  on  the  subject.  He  had  been  in  the 
room  when  he  came  to  wish  them  all  good- 
bye, but  it  was  then  a  secret.  No  one  knew 
for  what  cause  Oliver  so  suddenly  left. 

Oliver  had  been  friendly  and  cheerful — 
particularly  friendly  to  him,  thanking  him 
and  Mr.  Bolton  for  all  their  assistance  to 
him  in  learning  his  business.  But  Philip 
could  not  get  his  face  out  of  his  head.  Be- 
hind the  cheerful  look  there  was  an  expres- 
sion that  haunted  him — an  expression  so  un- 
like Oliver.  He  did  not  understand  it,  but 
it  made  him  uncomfortable.  He  did  not 
regret  what  he  had  done  ;  he  could  not  see 
what  else  he  could  have  done ;  but  he  felt 
anxious.  He  impatiently  waited  to  know 
what  Kosamond  would  say  to  the  whole 
matter. 

It  was  on  the  morning  after  Mr.  Vaughan's 

VOL.  II.  L 
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visit  to  London  that  Mr.  Dashwood  had  told 
the  story  to  his  family.  Mr.  Vaughan  had 
returned  in  an  hour  or  two  to  Glenowen, 
promising  to  bring  up  his  daughter  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

Oliver  had  left  England  ten  days  before. 
The  occupation,  the  excitement,  and  a  full 
understanding  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
charge  he  undertook,  had  done  him  good, 
and  made  him,  as  he  told  Mrs.  Fraser,  a 
man  again.  There  is  indeed  nothing  like  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  all  men,  and  under 
all  occasions. 

"  I  don't  thank  Mrs.  Fraser,"  he  said  to 
Robert  Fraser  before  he  went,  "  because  she 
is  really  beyond  thanks ;  and  I  know  it  is  so 
much  her  pleasure  to  be  kind,  that  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  her  to  be  able  to  help 
me.  But  I  should  like  you  to  tell  her  that 
she  has  saved  me  from  being  more  miserable 
than  I  could  bear;  and,  I  am  afraid,  from 
being  horribly  wicked  I — yes,  wicked — that 
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was  what  I  felt.  I  felt  it  was  no  good, 
having  tried  as  I  have  tried  to  be  what  .  .  . 
never  mind,"  as  his  lip  trembled — "  only- 
just  tell  her  that  if  I  did  not  speak  to  her 
about  it,  it  was  not  from  not  feeling,  but 
because  it  was  no  use." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  will  tell  her.  She's  a  good 
little  woman,"  said  her  husband,  lightly, 
shrinking,  as  men  do,  from  agitating  talk  ; 
"  but  a  little  bit  wild  at  times,  and  terribly 
fond  of  sermons." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

T)  OSAMOND  heard  the  fast  trot  of  the 
■^^  little  pony  which  brought  her  father 
home,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  hesi- 
tated about  flying  to  meet  him.  It  was  the 
inner  conscience,  conscious  that  there  was 
another  thought  besides  the  common  pure 
affection  and  delight  at  his  return — another 
thought,  and  at  the  moment,  although  cer^ 
tainly  not  a  stronger,  a  more  prominent 
one,  that  withheld  her.  She  longed  to 
know — longed  and  feared.  Her  very  heart 
was  dancing  with  the  agitation  of  a  closing 
time  of  suspense.  She  stood  for  a  few 
seconds,  listening  to  the  trot,  and  hesitating ; 
then,  with  a  sudden  effort,  banished  herself 
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and  her  dreams,  and  flew,  as  usual,  to  meet 
him. 

He  moved  slowly,  for  his  knee  was  not 
yet  secure  ;  and  when  he  had  kissed  her  and 
Laura,  turned  back  to  the  carriage,  and 
took  his  stick,  and  walked  with  some  effort 
into  the  house ;  and  all  the  time  he  did  not 
even  glance  into  her  face. 

"Is  it  worse,  papa?  Has  the  journey 
done  you  harm  ?"  she  asked,  anxiously. 

"  No,  no  ;  but  I  am  cramped.  No  harm  ; 
but  I  must  stretch  myself." 

He  walked  into  the  house,  and  into  the 
garden,  and  paced  up  and  down,  slowly 
answering  Laura's  eager  questions  all  the 
while  ;  still  saying  no  word  to  allay  anxiety, 
or  satisfy  curiosity.  After  a  short  time  he 
re-entered  the  house,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  looked  at  Rosamond,  and  said, 

"  Come  to  me  in  my  room  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  my  dear  child,  and  you  shall  hear 
all  about  it." 
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"  It !"  said  curious  Laura,  after  he  went — 
"whatiszVr 

"  I  suppose  the  business  that  papa  went 
to  London  about." 

"  And  what  was  that  ?" 

Rosamond  smiled. 

''  As  he  did  not  say,  of  course  I  can't." 

"  But  do  you  know  ?" 

"  I  know  what  the  business  was  about — I 
do  not  know  what  he  has  got  to  say." 

''  And  shall  I  ever  know  ?" 

"  I  hope  so." 

But  Rosamond  spoke  gravely  and  joyless- 
ly— she  did  not  know  why  ;  but  in  five  short 
minutes  the  excitement  of  the  last  fortniglit 
suddenly  passed  away,  and  left  her  as  ex- 
citements will,  when  flown,  sad  and  cold. 
All  that  nameless  radiance  which  had  made 
her  heart  dance,  and  her  eyes  rest  on  rose 
colour,  had  died — suddenly  died.  There 
was  no  reason  for  it,  but  all  was  dead. 
There  had  been  passiveness  in  her  father's 
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manner  that  is  neither  elation  nor  sadness  ; 
there  had  not  been  anything  she  could  catch 
hold  of;  nothing  that  said,  ''  It  has  been  a 
dream."     And  yet  hope  was  dead. 

She  sat  down  in  her  bower  and  began  to 
think.  For  a  fortnight  she  had  scarcely 
thought.  All  had  been  dreaming,  or  fancies 
touched  with  a  glow  of  light.  Now  she  sat 
down  and  thought,  and  asked  herself  what 
she  had  been  thinking  of,  dreaming  of, 
building  up  ;  and  as  she  thought  a  tear  fell 
from  her  eyes,  and  she  said, 

"  My  aunt  is  right — I  am  ambitious." 

When  the  quarter  of  an  hour  was  over, 
she  went  to  her  father.  He  was  evidently 
awaiting  her,  sitting  in  his  chair  idle,  a  very 
uncommon  thing.  He  smiled  as  she  came 
in,  and  said, 

"Now  sit  down,  my  dear  child,  and  I 
will  tell  you  all  you  must  want  to  know." 

Although  his  manner  was  very  quiet,  the 
smile  was  certainly  a  smile,  and  there  came 
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a  change  again  over  Rosamond,  and  she  sat 
down  with  a  zest  which  a  moment  before 
she  had  not  felt  or  expected  to  feel.  And 
when  he  did  not  immediately  speak,  she 
said, 

"First  of  all,  papa,  is  it  really  true?" 

"  Quite  true.  I  have  seen  the  will,  and 
it  is  as  they  say.  Sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  ago  this  gentleman  died,  and  failing 
certain  other  arrangements,  the  property 
was  left  unconditionally  to  you  ;  they  have 
failed,  and  to  you,  therefore,  without  any 
conditions,  the  property  comes." 

Rosamond's  heart  leapt  and  danced  again 
— only  why  was  his  voice  so  calm  and 
quiet?  Was  it  only  to  warn  her  against 
being  carried  away  by  merely  earthly  good  ? 

"  You  say  without  any  conditions,  there- 
fore, there  can  be  nothing  to  disapprove — 
nothing  to  hesitate  about,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story,  as  they 
did  to  me.     A  Mr.  Beaumont,  a  very  dis- 
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tant  relation  of  ours  through  my  grand- 
mother, left  his  property  in  an  eccentric 
manner  to  a  stranger — a  Captain  Delaford. 
Captain  Delaford  did  not  live  long ;  but  long 
enough  to  become  exceedingly  anxious 
about  the  well-being  of  his  property  and  the 
people  under  him.  He  made  choice  of  a  boy 
to  be  his  heir,  on  the  condition  that  he  was 
brought  up  to  work,  and  without  any  hint  of 
the  riches  that  were  in  store  for  him.  That 
condition,  it  appears,  has  failed  to  be  strictly 
kept,  and  the  property,  therefore,  comes  to 
his  second  choice,  which,  my  dear  child,  is 
you."  And  here  he  laid  his  hand  on  hers, 
and  added — '*  and  I  think  I  may  say,  as  the 
gentlemen  did,  that  I  believe  Captain  Dela- 
ford could  not,  had  he  had  foreknowledge, 
have  made  a  better  selection." 

A  deep  blush  of  many  mingled  feelings 
flew  to  Rosamond's  face — of  joy  and  pain,  of 
diffidence  and  hope.  She  sat  silent  and 
thinking. 
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''It  is  wonderfully  strange,"  she  said, 
raising  her  eyes  at  last  dreamily. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  quietly — so  quietly 
that  again  the  quietness  struck  her;  and 
again  she  tried  to  draw  her  mind  from  the 
dreams  and  look  at  the  facts. 

"  Have   you   told  me   the  whole    story, 

"The  whole  necessary  facts — yes.  Of 
course  there  are  particulars." 

She  thought  again,  and  then  suddenly 
her  thoughts  turned  to  the  boy. 

"  And  what  became  of  the  boy,  papa?" 

"  He  grew  up,"  he  said,  with  a  slight 
smile.     "  He  is  not  a  boy  now." 

"  Of  course  not," — as  if  that  fact  was  only 
just  realized.  "  Then  what  becomes  of 
him  now  ?  Had  he  expected  it  ?  Was  it  a 
loss  to  him  ?" 

She  was  beginning  to  have  a  suspicion 
of  hidden  discomfort. 

"  The  secret  was  betrayed  to  him  by  a 
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nurse,  when  a  child.  It  appears  that  this 
was  only  discovered  about  a  month  ago." 

"  And  was  it  a  dreadful  disappointment  ?" 
she  asked,  with  increasing  earnestness. 

"  I  fancy  that  it  was ;  but  he  was  not  in 
London,  and  no  one  but  Mr.  Dashwood  had 
had  any  conversation  with  him.  He  said  it 
could  not  be  helped.  Captain  Delaford  had 
a  right  to  make  his  will  as  he  chose." 

"Must  an  unjust  will  be  kept?"  And 
Rosamond  looked  up  eagerly  at  her  father. 

"  T  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  child  ;  I  am 
not  lawyer  enough.  I  only  know  that  these 
gentlemen  said  it  was  their  duty  to  see  this 
will  properly  carried  out  ;  and,  though  a 
curious  will,  there  seems  no  injustice  here." 

"I  wish  it  had  never  been  heard  of!" 
Rosamond  said,  with  unwonted  passion. 

Mr.  Vaughan  felt  "  I  wish  so  too,"  but 
when  he  had  expressed  some  such  sentiment 
to  Mr.  Borodaile,  that  gentleman  had 
begged  him  to  keep  his  sentiments  to  him- 
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self — not  to  influence  bis  daughter  or  mate 
difficulties  in  the  matter.  He  therefore 
made  no  answer  in  word  or  look. 

"  1  wish  it  had  never  been  heard  of," 
Rosamond  repeated,  looking  fixedly  at  him, 
as  if  she  wished  to  understand  more  than  he 
allowed  her  to  understand. 

Her  father  laid  again  his  hand  upon  her 
arm. 

"Wishes  are  very  idle  things,  my  dear 
child,"  he  said  gravely,  but  soothingly. 
"  Of  course  we  have  them,  but  we  must  learn 
to  look  at  things  as  they  are ;  and,  whatever 
we  may  wish,  to  act  as  best  we  can  in  the 
circumstances  that  meet  us  in  life.  There 
are  pleasant  things,  and  there  are  things  we 
wish  otherwise ;  but  neither  our  pleasure  nor 
our  displeasure  ought  to  guide  us." 

Rosamond  sighed.  She  felt  oppressed, 
yet  without  knowing  why. 

"  I  suppose  there  will  be  a  good  deal 
more  for  me  to  hear?"  she  asked. 
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*'I  have  promised  that  you  shall  go  to 
London  next  week.     I  will  take  you  up." 

There  was  again  a  pause,  and  then  Rosa- 
mond suddenly  said, 

"  Who  was  the  boy — the  young  man,  I 
mean  ?     Shall  I  ever  know  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  course,  my  dear  child.  I  was 
wondering  you  did  not  ask.  The  boy  was 
Oliver  Beaumont." 

"  Oliver  Beaumont  l"  and  she  became  pale 
with  astonishment  and  dismay. 

"  He  was  the  first  choice ;  that  has  failed. 
You  were  the  second." 

'-  How  has  it  failed  ?" 

*'  It  seems  that,  in  conversation  with  Nigel 
Dashwood,  he  alluded  to  some  propects  he 
had,  or  had  had.  Mr.  Dashwood  heard  of 
it,  and  questioned  him,  and  then  found  that 
the  secret  had  been  very  early  in  life  be- 
trayed to  him  by  a  nurse.  He  had  never 
mentioned  it  before,  even  to  his  father  or 
mother,  but  the  case,  Mr.  Dashwood  said, 
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was  clearly  against  the  conditions  of  the 
will." 

Rosamond  sat  in  profound  thought.  But 
the  subject  of  her  thoughts  was  not  any 
question  about  the  future ;  she  was  recalling 
words  that  Oliver  had  said,  how,  if  at  any 
time  he  could  help  her,  he  should  like  to 
help  her. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  suddenly — "  I  remem- 
ber. Yes,  I  can  see  now  that  there  was 
something  in  his  mind." 

"  I  do  not  remember,"  Mr.  Vaughan  said. 
"  I  remember  his  asking  me  my  opinion 
about  choosing  a  profession,  and  I  remember 
his  saying  he  was  glad  that  I  was  not  for 
'  hurrying  on  things  ' — that  was  his  expres- 
sion.    I  remember  nothing  else." 

There  was  again  a  pause,  and  then  Rosa- 
mond looked  up,  and  said,  quietly, 

'*  I  have  made  up  my  mind  now,  papa. 
I  will  not  have  the  property." 

Mr.    Vaughan    had   been    almost  certain 
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from  the  beginning  that  this  would  be  the 
end ;  but,  though  not  surprised,  he  showed 
no  acquiescence  or  approval.  His  quietness 
had  not  been  to  influence  hel: ;  it  had  been 
to  save  her  from  disappointment.  He  re- 
mained as  quiet  now. 

"  I  expected  you  to  say  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  darling ;  but  I  am  no  friend  to 
these  excited  resolutions.  We  will  go  to 
London,  and  you  must  hear  all,  and  con- 
sider many  questions,  and  try  to  keep  your 
mind  quiet  and  open  to  conviction." 

"  It  is  all  over  and  gone,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"  My  brain  has  been  like  that  of  a  person 
not  quite  sober,  for  the  last  fortnight ;  but 
it  is  all  over  and  gone,  and  I  am  happy 
again.  I  am  certain  that  you,  and  Laura, 
and  Frank  will  all  agree  with  me,  and  I  do 
not  mind  what  anyone  else  says." 

*'  You  must  not  count  on  me.  I  have  not 
sufficiently  studied  the  question  to  come  to 
a  decision.  I  never  make  up  my  mind  in  a 
hurry." 
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'*  But  I  do,  papa,"  she  said,  getting  up  and 
smiling  and  kissing  him.  "  It  is  right  for 
you  to  think;  because  you  will  go  by  argu- 
ment. But  I  shall  go  by  instinct ;  and  I  felt 
at  once  I  never  could  take  it." 

And  so  ended  for  the  time  the  dis- 
cussion. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

■pHILIP  DASHWOOD  came  back  from 
-^  Scotland — where  he  had  been  to 
establish  his  mother  and  sisters — on  the 
morning  of  the  day  when  Rosamond  and 
Mr.  Vaughan  were  expected  in  London. 
He  was  grieved  and  shocked  to  hear  of 
what  his  father  called  Rosamond's  *'  whim." 
This  news  had  arrived  after  his  departure. 
Mr.  Vaughan  had  written  to  ask  if,  as  his 
daughter  declined  to  accept  the  property 
left  to  her,  it  was  still  desired  he  should 
take  her  to  London.  To  this  question  Mr. 
Dashwood  had  replied  that  it  w^as  his  busi- 
ness to  hand  over  the  property  to  her,  and 
he   must  do  it,  or  have  sufficient  reasons 
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given  to  him  to  release  him.  He  then  added 
his  regret  that  he  could  not  receive  them  in- 
to his  house,  the  family  having  been  hurried 
out  of  town,  owing  to  some  repairs  that  were 
absolutely  necessary ;  but  observed  that,  as 
the  journey  was  on  a  matter  of  business  con- 
nected with  his  trust,  Mr.  Vaughan  must 
allow  him  to  take  all  expenses  on  himself, 
and  provide  a  suitable  lodging  to  receive 
them. 

This  had  been  done,  and  at  the  close  of  a 
long  day  in  August,  Rosamond  was  seated  in 
the  room  of  an  airy  and  comfortable  house, 
looking  out  on  the  Regent's  Park. 

Mr.  Dashwood  called  it  to  Philip  "  Rosa- 
mond's whim  ;"  but  Philip,  when  he  heard  of 
the  resolution,  felt  that  it  was  no  whim. 
Rosamond  was  not  a  person  who  had  whims, 
and  his  disappointment  was  intense.  His 
father  was  to  see  her  in  the  morning,  but 
he  flew  to  see  her  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible,  not  without  a  hope  that  his  argu- 
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merits  might  still  shake  a  purpose  so  hastily 
formed. 

It  was  nearly  seven  when  he  reached  her 
abode,  but  he  was  lucky  in  finding  her  ar- 
rived and  alone  ;  and  he  thought  himself 
more  than  lucky  when  she  rose  with  undis- 
guised pleasure  to  meet  him.  The  fact  was, 
Rosamond  felt  sad  and  wearied  and  lonely. 
She  had  often  in  her  life  had  dreams  of  the 
pleasures  of  London  ;  a  visit  to  London  was 
a  hope  always  rising,  yet  by  press  of  other 
expenses  always  being  put  aside  ;  but  now 
when  she  was  brought  to  London,  there 
seemed  no  charm  in  it.  The  excitement  she 
had  undergone  had  taken  the  life  out  of  a 
common  excitement,  and  the  vast  city,  noisy 
to  her  even  in  Auo;ust,  and  the  loneliness 
and  friendlessness  of  the  feeling  that  that 
vastness  and  strange  turmoil  occasioned,  had 
given  her  a  sense  of  depression  very  uncom- 
mon to  her. 

Her  father  was  gone  out,   and  she  was 
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sitting,  tired  and  heated,  by  a  window  when 
Philip  came  in. 

"  This  is  very  kind,"  she  said,  w^armly. 
"  I  did  not  know  that  I  knew  one  single 
person  in  London." 

"  I  hurried  back  from  Scotland  to  meet 
you,"  Philip  said,  "  only  grieved  that  you 
are  not  where  you  ought  to  be,  in  our  house. 
I  came  this  morning,  and  the  first  thing  I 

heard  from  my  father  was Is  it  true 

what  I  heard  ?" 

"  About  the  property  ?"  Rosamond  said, 
smiling. 

"Not  about  the  property^  but  what  you 
have  said  about  the  property." 

"  What  a  strano;e  thinfj  it  all  is  !"  she 
said,  with  curiosity.  "  I  sometimes  hardly 
believe  it." 

"  Strange,  but  true.  I  did  not  know  the 
secret  when  I  first  knew  you,  but  after  my 
father's  illness  he  told  me  of  the  trust.  It 
seemed  to  me  then,  as  you  say,  a  strange 
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thing,  especially  as  regarded  you ;  but  I 
little  thought  then  that  the  day  would  come 
when  this  property  would  actually  be  in 
your  hands." 

He  paused,  but  Rosamond  did  not  speak. 

^'  When  I  found  it  would  be  so,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  it  seemed  to  me  still  a  strange 
thing,  and  yet  a  circumstance  so  fit,  that 
the  strano^eness  vanished  in  the  fitness.  I 
arrived  to-day  with  this  thought  full  in  my 
head,  and  instead  of  coming  as  I  do  now, 
my  thought,   my  hope  was  to  congratulate 

you." 

"  To  congratulate  me  !"  Rosamond  said, 
with  an  unwonted  quickness  of  tone.  ''  Is 
it  possible  ?" 

"  It  is  indeed — possible  and  natural.  I 
say  the  fitness  is  such  that  it  almost  seems 
as  if  a  special  Providence  had  guided  all  the 
circumstances  to  one  end." 

*'  Oh  !  do  not  say  that !"  Rosamond  said, 
shrinking  back. 
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"  I  will  not.  I  do  not  often  think  such 
thoughts,  never  feeling  sure  when  and 
where  one  may  reverently  do  so  ;  but  I  own 
the  thought  has  struck  me  here." 

"I  had  hoped  you  would  have  under- 
stood me,  and  helped  me  with  your  father, 
if  I  should  need  help,"  Rosamond  said,  after 
a  moment's  thought. 

''  I  will  heJp^''  Philip  responded,  eagerly, 
**  whatever  your  decision  may  be ;  but  I  do 
not  understand.  May  I  ask  you  why — why 
have  you  formed  this  resolution  ?" 

"  Why  ?"  Rosamond  replied,  smiling,  and 
opening  her  eyes  a  little  in  surprise.  "  Why, 
only  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  for  me 
to  have  it." 

"  Not  fair  ?" 

"  No,  surely  not  fair  ;  I  never  could  think 
it  fair." 

*^  But  surely,  Miss  Vaughan,  you  are  not 
called  on  to  be  the  judge  in  this  matter? 
It  is  a  trust.     The  trustees  have  to  judge  of 
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their  powers,  and  to   execute   their   trust. 
You  have  only  to  accept  their  decision." 

"  But  that  is  what  I  cannot  do.  A  per- 
son must  think — even  a  woman  must  think," 
and  she  smiled.  *'  I  do  not  think  the  case 
has  been  fairly  judged  of,  or  fairly  dealt 
with.     I  cannot  think  otherwise." 

"  But  how  ?"  Philip  said,  uneasily.  He 
had  a  dread  that  she  would  observe  upon, 
perhaps  enter  into,  the  manner  in  which  the 
secret  was  made  known. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  she  replied — "  and  I 
have  considered  it  merely  as  a  matter  of 
right — that  so  much  of  the  will  has  been 
carried  out,  that  the  trustees  might,  and  in- 
deed ought,  to  consider  the  conditions  as 
fulfilled." 

"  You  are  very  bold,"  Philip  said,  smiling. 
"  How  can  that  be  when  the  one  condition 
of  the  will  utterly  breaks  down  ?" 

"  But  just  consider,"  Rosamond  said, 
eagerly — "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beaumont  have,  as 
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it  seems,  kept  the  secret,  and  brought  up 
their  son  in  obedience  to  the  orders  they 
received.  Oliver  Beaumont  did  choose  a 
profession  before  the  time  appointed ;  and 
not  only  chose  it,  but  has  worked  hard  in 
the  line  he  chose.  It  seems  as  if  all  the 
natural  conditions  of  the  will  had  been  ful- 
filled. Have  I  not  argued  as  a  lawyer 
would  ?"  she  added,  smiling  ;  "  and  do  you 
not  think  my  arguments  are  right?" 

"  It  is  with  ray  father  you  must  argue," 
Philip  said,  "  if  you  argue  like  a  lawyer.  I 
am  too  much  disappointed  to  argue  in  that 
way.  With  me  it  is  a  question  of  feeling. 
I  had  hoped,  I  had  thought,  that  you  would 
have  accepted  what  so  naturally  came,  as 
the  natural  fulfilment  of  your — may  I  say 
it? — destiny.  You  know  well  you  have 
always  had  dreams  of  something  beyond  the 
common  lot." 

"  You  have  thought  me  simply  ambitious," 
Rosamond    said,    sadly — "like    my    aunt. 
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Well,  perhaps  I  was.      I   think   so    now." 

*'  I  have  thought,"  he  began,  almost  pas- 
sionately ;  then,  feeling  the  moment  was 
not  propitious,  calmed  his  tone — "  you 
know  what  I  have  thought.  Ambition  is  a 
cold  and  vulgar  word.  I  have  thought 
what  was  the  truth,  both  as  to  you  and  as 
to  this  property.  In  your  arguings,"  he 
went  on,  with  more  spirit,  "  you  seem  to 
forget  entirely  the  wishes,  the  hopes  of  the 
poor  man  who  made  the  will,  those  desires 
that  killed  him." 

"That  is  true,  I  believe.  I  have  not 
thought  much  about  him.  But  if  I  did 
think — and  I  do  really  wish  to  think  of  his 
wishes — I  think  he  could  not  have  a  better 
representative  than  Oliver  Beaumont." 

"  Have  you  so  high  an  opinion  of  Beau- 
mont?" Philip  asked,  with  pangs  of  jeal- 
ousy. 

"  I  know  him  too  little  to  know  how  far 
his    intellect   goes;    but    I    know    nobody 
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who  seems  to  me  to  have  a  more  honest 
desire  to  do  his  duty." 

PhiUp  made  no  answer ;  the  openness  of 
her  manner,  and  the  freedom  of  her  words 
about  Oliver,  put  the  jealousy  to  flight.  But 
though  the  thought  of  Oliver  faded,  a  pain- 
ful impression  regarding  himself  remained. 
He  had  made  a  mistake — an  enormous  mis- 
take !  It  was  not  of  his  own  conduct  he 
was  thinking — the  mistake  was  in  his  view 
of  Rosamond's  character.  How  had  he 
come  to  make  it  ? 

There  had  been  a  happy  thought  playing 
about  him  for  the  last  weeks,  that  when 
Rosamond  was  fairly  enthroned,  as  he  had 
called  it,  he  would  tell  her  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  matter,  and  why  he  had  done 
it — a  very  large  why,  containing  his  feelings 
about  her  as  to  her  destiny,  and  his  feeling, 
or  a  part  of  it,  towards  her  personally.  And 
now  he  winced  and  feared,  as  the  conversa- 
tion wound  its  way,  lest  she  should  so  xiiquire 
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into  particulars  as  to  come  to  hear  of  the 
part  he  had  taken.  And  he  recalled  with 
satisfaction  the  words  of  his  father  to  Nigel, 
"  Let  there  be  no  gossiping,  Mr.  Nigel, 
about  how  this  business  came  to  be  known. 
The  less  said  on  such  things  the  better." 

(Which  charge,  it  may  be  observed,  Nigel 
had  disobeyed  as  regarded  Oliver.  To  him 
he  had  repeated  word  for  word  the  conver- 
sation that  had  taken  place  with  Philip  ; 
but  neither  he  nor  Oliver  had  had  one 
thought  of  disparagement  of  Philip  for  hav- 
ing acted  as  he  did.) 

How,  Philip  asked  himself  again,  had  he 
been  so  mistaken  ?  Did  he  not  sufficiently 
know  Rosamond's  generous  nature  to  have 
surmised  that  it  would  revolt  from  such 
interference  for  her  sake  ?  He  had  been 
madly  mistaken  ;  and  the  sense  of  it  came 
over  him  powerfully  as  he  stood  in  her 
presence.  He  was  roused  from  the  painful 
feelings  that  oppressed  him,  by  Rosamond. 
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In  a  tone  of  friendly  and  confident  intimacy, 
she  again  asked  him  to  help  her  with  his 
father. 

"  It  is  not  that  I  am  afraid  of  arguing 
with  him,"  she  said,  smiling.  ^'  I  think 
what  I  have  to  say  in  argument  is  good. 
But  he  is  so  much  older ;  and  he  is  one  to 
whom  I  ought  to  submit,  and  I  should  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  save 
me  from  havinor  to  arg;ue." 

Philip  saw  that,  although  she  had  been 
disappointed  in  his  congratulations,  he  had 
lost  no  ground  with  her — as  a  friend,  at 
least.  His  heart  revived,  and  he  promised 
all  the  assistance  in  his  power ;  and  then, 
driving  away  the  painful  subject,  remained 
until  Mr.  Vaughau's  return,  amusing  and 
interesting  her  with  the  variety  of  his  obser- 
vations and  conversation. 

When,  on  the  following  morning,  Phihp 
attempted  to  perform  his  promise  to  Rosa- 
mond, by  preparing  his  father  to  enter  into 
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her  views,  and  her  character  generally,  he 
was  repulsed. 

Mr.  Dashwood  had  been  put  out  by 
Philip's  interference  in  the  business,  and  was 
not  going  to  allow  any  further  meddling. 
He  drily  said, 

'^  I  have  been  dealing  with  men  and  wo- 
men, young  and  old,  for  a  good  many  years, 
Philip,  and  I  think  I  can  now  understand  a 
young  lad}^,  however  superior  she  may 
be." 

Mr.  Dashwood,  although  grateful  to  the 
Vaughans  for  their  attention  to  his  son,  had 
a  prejudice  against  them.  Finding  the 
father  a  sensible  man,  his  prejudices  had  re- 
treated to  centre  on  Rosamond.  But  he 
had  not  been  many  minutes  in  her  presence 
before  she  disarmed  him.  And  they  had 
not  had  much  conversation  before  she  bad 
drawn  from  hirn  a  very  favourable  opinion 
of  Oliver,  both  as  to  conduct  and  capacity. 

On  this  subject  he  spoke,  perhaps,  a  little 
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less  guardedly  than  was  bis  wont,  and  see- 
ing in  her  countenance  that  she  was  weigh- 
ing what  he  said,  and  applying  it  to  the  case, 
he  added,  gravely, 

"But  you  remember  that,  as  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  fitness,  however,  I  think  you  a  great 
deal  more  fit.  1  should  say  that  poor  Cap- 
tain Delaford  must  have  had  some  strange 
prevision  when  he  put  your  name  into  his 
will.  I  think,  as  a  conscientious  trustee,  I 
should  trust  Oliver  Beaumont ;  but  the  sud- 
den acquisition  of  wealth  is  very  dangerous 
to  a  young  man  of  his  age,  and  I  do  con- 
scientiously say  that  with  much  more  confi- 
dence, looking  at  things  from  that  point  of 
view,  I  should  put  the  property  and  the 
wishes  of  Captain  Delaford  into  your 
hands." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  she  said,  with  some  sad- 
ness. "  I  think  my  head  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  turned  than  his." 

*'  Do   you   speak   from  experience  ?"  he 
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asked,  observing  her  curiously.  "  Did  you, 
in  the  first  instance,  receive  the  bequest 
with  pleasure  ?" 

"  About  pleasure  I  hardly  know.  But  it 
did  take  hold  of  ray  mind  and  distract  rae 
— made  me  rather  mad,  in  fact.  I  hardly 
thought  of  any  definite  thing  ;  but  the  way 
in  which  it  bewildered  me  has  made  me 
distrust  myself.  Now  Oliver  Beaumont  has 
carried  the  weight  of  this  secret  all  his  life 
long,  and  made  no  sign.  Do  you  not  think 
that  this  self-control  must  in  itself  have  made 
him  more  fit?" 

Mr.  Dashwood  was  struck  by  what  she 
said.  He  frankly  owned  there  was  some- 
thing in  it.  "  But,  after  all,"  he  added,  "  we 
have  no  choice.  The  condition  has  been 
broken,  and  it  is  in  no  man's  power  to  undo 
what  is  passed." 

"  A  charming  girl,"  Mr.  Dashwood  said 
to  himself  as  he  left  the  house.  Then 
*^  What  a  ridiculous  business  it  is  altogether !" 
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Which  last  observation  was  addressed  to  a 
fleeting  thought  of  what  might  perhaps  have 
been  Philip's  position.  But  his  heart  had 
been  too  entirely  with  Oliver  to  make  this 
anything  but  a  fleeting  thought. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  although  he  was  in  a  hurry 
to  return  home,  remained  a  few  days  in  Lon- 
don, for  Rosamond  to  see  the  sights  of  that 
city.  This  was  by  suggestion  and  invitation 
of  both  Philip  and  his  father ;  and  Philip  ac- 
companied them,  devoting  himself  and  his 
knowledge  and  his  time  to  their  amusement, 
with  a  kindness  which,  even  if  not  unselfish, 
was  very  acceptable  to  those  unaccustomed 
to  London.  His  good-nature,  indeed,  and 
his  intelligence,  made  a  most  favourable  im- 
pression on  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  all  three  came 
to  the  end  of  the  days  with  more  or  less  of 


regret. 


The  evening  before  they  left  London 
Rosamond  asked  Philip  if  anything  had  been 
decided  about  the  will. 
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"  Not  to  my  knowledge,"  he  said. 

*'  Papa  was  saying  that  very  possibly  it 
would  go  to  Mr.  Beaumont." 

"Perhaps,"  Philip  said.  "  My  father  is 
out  of  town.  I  have  heard  nothing  on  the 
subject." 

"  If  he  is  nearest  of  kin,  papa  said  it  might. 
Is  he  nearest  of  kin  ?" 

"  All  that  must  be  looked  into — no  doubt 
is  being  looked  into.  But  I  have  heard 
nothing." 

"  I  do  not  suppose  my  opinion  is  going  to 
be  asked ;  but  I  should  say  that  would  be 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen." 

"  Why  ?"  Philip  asked,  with  some  curio- 
sity and  some  irritation.  "  Have  you  as  high 
an  opinion  of  Mr.  Beaumont  the  father  as 
you  have  of  the  son  ?" 

He  w^atched  her  while  he  spoke.  He  had 
passed  these  days  very  happily  with  her, 
but  he  did  not  feel  safe.  He  had  forgotten 
Oliver,  but  he  now  watched  her  to   see  if 

VOL.  II.  N 
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there  was  the  least  blush  of  consciousness  in 
her  countenance.    But  there  was  none. 

''  No,  for  I  know  little  of  Mr.  Beaumont." 

^'  Then  why  do  you  think  it  a  good  ar- 
rangement? I  am  afraid  you  have  again 
forgotten  Captain  Delaford,  and  his  will  and 
his  wishes." 

''I  am  afraid  I  did  forget  at  the  moment," 
she  said,  smiling;  "but  I  have  not  really  for- 
gotten. I  feel  sure  both  Mr,  Beaumont  and 
his  children  could  be  trusted.  What  struck 
me  was,  that  the  arrangement  would  be  so 
much  more  natural  than  any  other ;  and,  in 
fact,  that  the  property  would  now  go  to  its 
rightful  owner." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  its  rightful 
owner?"  Philip  said,  with  the  teazing  pro- 
pensity of  a  man  who  refuses  to  accept  the 
groundless  conclusions,  even  of  the  woman 
he  is  in  love  with. 

But  Rosamond  was  not  prepared  to  argue 
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the  subject.     She  felt  curious,  but  nothing 

was  to  be  learned,   and  they  left  London 
without  knowing  of  any  decision. 


n2 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A  BOUT  three  days  after  Rosamond's 
^^-^  return  home,  she  received  a  letter 
from  Oliver.  It  was  dated  from  some  place 
on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

"  My  Dear  Miss  Vaughan, 

"  I  have  been  wishing  to 
write  to  you,  but  I  was  not  allowed.  Only 
this  morning  have  I  received  Mr.  Dashwood's 
letter,  in  which  he  says  that  you  have  been 
told  about  Captain  Delaford's  will.  The 
letter  went  astray — I  ought  to  have  got  it  a 
week  ago,  and  it  makes  me  mad  to  think 
that  you  may  have   been  surprised  at  my 
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silence — may  perhaps  have  misunderstood 
the  reason  of  m}^  silence. 

"  Yet  I  hope  not.  You  do  not  know  me 
very  well ;  but  I  think  you  do  know  me  well 
enougjh  to  feel  sure  that  I  should  have  been 
the  first  to  write  and  wish  you  joy,  had  I 
been  allowed  to  do  it.  It  has  made  me 
mad  to  wait.  I  felt  that  all  your  other 
friends  were  rejoicing  over  the  event,  and 
that  I,  from  unfortunate  absence,  was  forced 
to  be  dumb. 

''  But  do  not  misunderstand.  I  write  as 
soon  as  I  may,  and  I  hope  you  will  believe 
that  not  one  of  all  your  friends  can  feel  as 
I  do  about  it.  I  do  not  say  joy  ;  there  are 
reasons  that  make  that  word  not  a  true  one 
for  me  to  use  ;  but  everything  else  but  joy. 
I  know  you  to  be  so  very  fit  that  I  almost 
think  Captain  Delaford  must  have  had  an 
inspiration  when  he  put  you  into  his  will ; 
and  as  you  have  taught  me  to  think — I 
should  never  have  done  it  otherwise — about 
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doing  good  in  the  world,  I  do  indeed  re- 
joice that  this  power  should  have  fallen  into 
your  hands. 

"  I  know  your  kindness  will  think  of  me, 
and  perhaps  you  may  all  these  days  have 
imagined  that  my  disappointment  has  pre- 
vented me  from  writing ;  and  perhaps  you 
will  think  that  when  I  say  I  cannot  truly 
use  the  word  joy,  it  is  because  of  my  dis- 
appointment ;  but  it  is  not  so — not,  at  least, 
any  disappointment  about  the  property. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  I  should 
have  disliked  it.  In  all  my  foolish  youth,  I 
used  to  think  I  should  like  it  very  much  ; 
but  all  that  was  a  mere  dream.  Since  I  knew 
you  I  have  been  different — not  better,  but 
different.  I  never  could  have  been  easy 
unless  I  did  my  duty,  and  I  know  that,  with 
money,  that  is  very  difficult  to  do.  I  might 
have  gone  mad  with  the  care,  as  poor  Cap- 
tain Delaford,  they  say,  did. 

"  When   I  looked  forward  to  it,  it  was 
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because  I  had  a  hope ;  it  is  because  that 
hope  is  gone  that  I  cannot  say  your  having 
it  is  joy  to  me.  If  I  say  true,  it  is  agony. 
I  meant  you  to  have  it — I  hoped  the  day 
might  come  for  you  to  have  it ;  dimly  and 
distantly  I  had  a  dream  that  some  day  I 
might  give  it  you — that  I  might  give  you 
all  I  had,  with  my  poor,  unworthy  self,  to 
do  what  you  pleased  with.  I  knew  that  by 
myself  I  could  not  win  you.  How  could  I  ? 
Do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  I  could  think 
of  it ;  but  I  thought  if  you  saw  me  weighed 
down  with  this  care,  and  needing  your  help, 
and  wishing  to  do  my  duty,  that  you  might 
be  won  to  think  of  me,  and  to  be  the  queen 
of  all  I  had. 

*'That  dream  is  over  indeed.  For  the 
moment  it  stunned  me  ;  but  I  am  beginning 
to  look  at  it  more  rightly.  Our  paths  can 
never  be  together  now.  I  was  a  fool  when 
I  thought  of  it.  But  your  path  will  be  the 
right  one  for  you  to  walk  in,  and  mine  will, 
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I  daresay,  be  the  right  one  too.  I  am  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  knock  about  the  world, 
and  if  I  can  do  any  stray  good  in  it  1  shall 
be  content. 

Your  destiny  was  to  be  a  blessing  to  the 
world.  Anyone  who  saw  you  could  see 
that.  Even  in  the  midst  of  my  agony,  I 
see  and  own  that  this  event  is  the  work  of 
God  for  you  and  for  the  world,  and  so  God 
bless  you  in  it ! 

''  Your  faithful 

"  Oliver  Beaumont." 

Rosamond  read  Oliver's  letter  with  dis- 
may. His  boyish  devotion  had  made  but 
little  impression  on  her  mind  ;  had  rather 
amused  it  than  caused  a  tenderer  feeling. 
But  she  read  a  different  tale  here.  Through 
all  the  simplicity,  through  the  almost  childish 
simplicity  of  many  parts  of  the  letter,  she 
felt  the  truth  and  the  depth  of  the  feeling 
beneath;  and  she  was  dismayed  at  the  feeling. 
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Pity  is  akin  to  love,  it  is  often  said.  But 
though  it  may  be  akin,  it  is  like  many  of 
one  kin,  utterly  different.  In  some  minds  it 
leads  to  love.  In  very  strong  minds  who 
love  to  rule,  it  often  does.  In  very  diffusive 
minds  who  love  to  expand,  it  often  does. 
Pity  for  a  passion  leads  the  mind  to  consider 
it,  and  then  to  receive  it,  and  then  to  find 
pleasure  in  accepting  and  consoling  it.  But 
all  minds  are  not  thus  affected,  and  Rosa- 
mond's was  not.  For  her,  repose  of  mind 
was  not  to  rule,  not  to  expand,  but  to  look 
up.  Pity  with  her  was  an  acute  and  painful 
sensation ;  but  it  did  not  melt  to  love — it 
was  hardly  even  akin  to  it.  Her  mind  was 
in  some  respects  a  superior  one.  It  was 
sufficient  to  itself;  she  had  confidence  in 
her  own  resolves,  and  was  not  perplexed  by 
the  doubts  and  fears  of  a  weak  mind  ;  but 
it  was  not  a  mind  of  a  governing  class.  She 
had  no  love  of  ruling  and  guiding — she  her- 
self was  only  strong  because  stayed  upon  un- 
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earthly  rocks.  A  passion  from  pity  was 
therefore  impossible  to  her. 

And  therefore  Oliver's  letter  dismayed  her. 
She  was  so  sorry  for  him  that,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  she  would  have  given  the  world  to  say 
to  him,  in  answer,  some  gentle  word  regard- 
ing the  future.  But  she  could  not.  To  put 
her  destiny  into  the  hands  of  Oliver,  would 
have  seemed  to  her  like  embarking  on  a  sea 
in  the  Noah's  ark  of  a  child. 

*'  What  is  the  matter,  Rosamond  ?"  Laura 
exclaimed,  after  she  had  watched  her  sister's 
countenance  for  several  minutes. 

The  letters  had  been  broudit  in  while  the 
two  sisters  were  working  together  after 
breakfast.  There  were  two  for  Rosamond ; 
one  was  from  a  shop,  and  only  Laura's  acute 
sight  could  have  seen  that  the  other  was 
from  Oliver.  But  she  had  seen  it,  and  be- 
ing excessively  curious,  and  anxious  to  know 
what  he  said  about  the  late  events,  she  held 
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her  peace  and  asked  no  questions  till  the 
letter  was  read. 

When  the  letter  was  read,  and  Rosamond 
did  not  speak — when  she  saw  her  sit  mute 
and  quiet,  and  the  other  letter  remain  un- 
opened on  the  table,  her  curiosity  began  to 
grow  large.  She  waited  for  a  minute  or  so 
longer,  and  then  burst  out. 

Rosamond  roused  herself. 

"The  letter  is  from  poor  Oliver  Beau- 
mont," she  said  sadly. 

"  Yes,  so  I  fancied ;  I  mean  I  saw.  What 
does  he  say  ?  Is  he  very  much  disappointed 
indeed  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is." 

"  Well,  I  suppose,  of  course.  I  think  if  I 
had  been  brought  up  to  think  I  was  a  very 
great  person,  and  could  have  all  I  wislied, 
I  should  not  like  to  have  to  work  for  every 
single  thing.  But  I  think  I  should  soon  get 
over  it.  I  hope  Oliver  is  not  put  out  about 
it?" 
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"No,  not  put  out;  he  thinks  I  have  got 
the  property  in  this  letter,  and  he  writes  to 
wish  me  joy." 

"  And  writes  kindly,  I  am  sure.  I  should 
have  thought  he  would  be  glad  for  you  to 
have  it.     I  know  Dorothy  would." 

'*  Yes,  very  glad,  he  says." 

"  Then  why  do  you  look  so  mopy,  Rosa- 
mond ?  He  will  soon  get  over  the  disap- 
pointment. I  am  sure,"  she  added  sagely, 
"there  are  miseries  enough  in  the  world 
without  making  miseries  about  disappoint- 
ments. I  am  sure  I  was  as  disappointed  at 
your  refusing  it,  as  anybody  could  possibly 
be.  I  never  can  think  why  you  did.  You- 
know  my  plan.  I  should  have  taken  it,  and 
then  divided  it.  That  was  what  I  call  good 
sense.  But  you  would  not  listen  to  me,  and 
though  I  was  as  disappointed  as  anybody 
could  be,  I  have  got  over  it.  And  so  will 
he." 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so,"  and  Rosamond  smiled. 
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"May  I  read  his  letter?"  asked  poor 
Laura,  finding  it  was  not  going  to  be 
offered. 

"  No — I  think  not.  Sometimes  people 
write  in  a  way  that  one  feels  sure  is  only 
meant  for  one  person  ;  and  I  think  Oliver 
would  not  like  me  to  show  his  letter." 

"  I  would  give  anything  to  read  it,"  Laura 
said.  Yet  she  had  not  the  smallest  sus- 
picion of  what  it  contained.  She  had  some- 
times said  to  herself,  "  I  will  say  nothing, 
but  I  think  Mr.  Dashwood  likes  Rosamond." 
But  Oliver  was  even  more  of  a  boy,  to  her 
fancy,  than  he  was  to  Rosamond's. 

"I  am  sorry;  but  I  am  sure  you  under- 
stand what  I  mean,"  Rosamond  said  ;  and 
then  she  took  up  the  other  letter,  and  shared 
with  Laura  an  interesting  communication 
about  Autumn  gowns. 

She  did  her  best  not  to  excite  curiosity, 
but  Laura  was  very  curious.  The  following 
day  she  applied  to  Frank,  wlio  was  at  home. 
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She   asked   whether   he   had  read  Oliver's 
letter. 

"No  ;  why  should  I  ?"  he  replied. 

"  Because  Oliver  is  more  your  friend  than 
Rosamond's.  I  should  have  thought  she 
would  have  been  sure  to  show  it  to  you. 
What  can  he  say  so  very  particular  to  her  ?" 

"  I  suppose  he  says  he  is  sorry  he  has  not 
got  the  property ;  but  he  is  glad  she  has  got 
it.  When  people  feel  two  things  at  the 
same  time,  it  makes  rather  a  complication  ; 
and  their  letters  are  apt  to  be  what  the  man 
in  '  Hard  Times '  says  of  the  world,  '  all  a 
muddle.'  " 

**0h!  you  think  that  is  all,"  she  said,- 
relieved  and  disappointed.  "  I  began  to 
think  there  must  be  some  mystery." 

"  Perhaps  there  is.  I  am  a  bad  hand  at 
mysteries ;  so  Rosamond  has  not  communi- 
cated one  to  me." 

Nor  did  she.  Rosamond  told  her  father, 
and  nothim:?  more  was  said.     She  wished. 
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and  so  did  he,  to  keep  the  relations  with 
the  Beaumont  family  as  easy  and  unem- 
barrassed as  was  possible. 

She  did  not  answer  Oliver's  letter  till  she 
went  to  bed  at  night ;  and  then  she  wrote 
only  a  few  words.  Those  few  were  difficult 
enough. 

"  My  dear  Oliver, 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  write, 
and  wish  me  joy,  as  you  have  done ;  but 
you  have  given  me  as  much  pain  as  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  sometimes  ask  myself 
what  I  have  done  in  my  life  that  it  should 
have  been  supposed  possible  that  this  event 
could  have  been  a  cause  of  joy  to  me.  I 
must  be  a  very  different  person  from  what  I 
thought  I  was. 

"  I  mean,  under  these  circumstances.  I  can 
quite  understand  that,  after  what  I  have  said 
about  money,  it  should  be  thought  tliat  a 
legacy  of  money  would  be  pleasant  to  me  ; 
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but  that  anyone  should  have  supposed  it 
possible  that  I  would  take  advantage  of,  and 
even  rejoice  in,  the  unfair  circumstances  that 
have  happened,  does  give  me  as  much  pain 
as  surprise.  You  will  soon  hear,  I  hope, 
what  has  been  settled.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  settlement  will  be,  but  I  am  very  sure 
I  never  could  think  it  right  that  the  pro- 
perty should  come  to  me. 

''  Still,  though  I  am  grieved  that  you 
should  have  misjudged  me  in  this  point,  I 
am  sure  I  thank  you  for  your  opinion  of 
me.  I  know  too  well  that  it  is  far,  far  be- 
yond what  ought  to  be  ;  but  I  will  not  enter 
into  this.  I  cannot  indeed  say  much  about, 
this  part  of  your  letter,  for  what  liave  I  to 
say  except  to  thank  you? 

*'  Your  disappointment  has  been  a  great 
grief  to  me.  I  feel  what  a  shock  it  must 
have  been  to  all  your  hopes  and  plans.  But 
still,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  no  doubt 
we     shall    own,    both    you     and    I,    that 
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this  strange  event  in  our  two  lives  has  been 
ordered  for  some  special  reason  ;  and, 
thinking  this,  I  have  tried  to  put  away 
regrets,  and  to  trust  that  some  happy  solu- 
tion \vill  come  for  all  perplexities. 

"  You  must  not  think,  from  what  I  say, 
that  it  was  the  thought  of  your  disappoint- 
ment that  influenced  me.  But  I  could  not 
help,  after  reading  your  kind  and  sad  letter, 
telling  you  how  much  I  have  felt  for  you. 
I  am  afraid  I  write  coldly,  but  I  do  not  feel 
so.  There  are  some  things  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  express." 

And  then,  with  a  few  words  of  thanks, 
she  ended. 

Oliver  did  think  the  letter  cold — it  was 
cold,  at  least  as  regarded  what  he  had  said. 
But  he  had  had  no  hope  or  expectation  of 
any  other  result. 

On  one  sentence  in  the  letter  he 
dwelt  strangely,  looking  at  it  again  and 
again.      It   was  wliere  slie  said  "  our  two 
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lives."  The  words  gave  him  a  singular 
feeling.  Not  hopes  exactly,  but  ideas  in 
the  future.  Their  two  lives,  which  had 
been  so  curiously  intertwined,  could  they 
ever  again  be  completely  separated?  It 
gave  him  a  strange  feeling  to  think  this,  and 
yet  never  had  the  hopelessness  of  his  devo- 
tion, the  gulf  between  him  and  Rosamond, 
seemed  clearer  and  wider. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

T)OTH  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beaumont  had  been 
^-^  very  much  disappointed  at  the  con- 
clusion to  their  long-concealed  hope  for 
Oliver ;  and  the  unworldly  mother  felt  it 
more  acutely  than  the  man  who  had,  not 
his  treasure  perhaps,  but  a  large  part  of  his 
heart  and  affections,  in  things  of  earthly 
growth. 

Mr.  Beaumont,  indeed,  soon  shook  his 
disappointment  off.  At  first,  with  sage, 
ponderous,  reverent  reflection,  he  observed 
that  the  dealings  of  Providence  were  hard 
for  a  man  to  understand ;  he  then,  in  more 
natural  manner,  renewed  his  admonition 
that  Oliver   must   now  look  sharp.      With 
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a  laugh  hearty  as  of  old,  he  said  he  be- 
lieved the  young  rascal  had  been  laugh- 
ing at  them  all  his  days.  And  then  the 
coming  harvest,  with  its  busy  work,  closed 
over  his  disappointment,  and  he  thought  of 
it  in  any  sorrowful  manner  no  more. 

But  Mrs.  Beaumont  grieved  for  her  son. 
She  thought  of  all  the  days  and  nights  that 
had  made  up  his  youth,  in  which  he  must 
have  been  dwelling  "  all  alone  "  upon  this 
hope.  He  had  written  a  hurried  account  of 
the  whole  affair,  entering  scarcely  at  all 
into  his  own  feelings  regarding  it,  yet  she 
could  discover  the  regrets  that,  unexpressed, 
lay  sore  beneath  the  words. 

"  OUver  is  not  much  disappointed,"  good 
but  not  bright  Dorothy. had  said,  on  reading 
the  letter. 

Mrs.  Beaumont  shook  her  head. 

"  I  do  not  think  he  is,  mamma.  At  least 
he  is  only  disappointed  because  he  thinks 
you  and  papa  will  be  so." 
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"  I  don't  know,  Dorothy.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  tone  of  his  letter  that  makes 
me  unhappy — and  then  there  is  his  wish  to 
get  away  !  Why  is  it  ?  Indeed,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  he  should  not  feel  it." 

"No,  mamma;  of  course  he  will  feel  it  a 
little.  But  I  mean  I  don't  think  Oliver  is 
the  sort  of  person  to  care  much  about  money 
and  greatness.  He  so  soon  makes  up  his 
mind  to  a  thing  ;  and  when  he  knows  he 
must  work,  he  will  work  with  all  his  heart. 
I  don't  think  you  need  be  very  sorry,  mam- 
ma," the  good  little  daughter  added, 
anxiously. 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  dear.  But  still," 
returning  tenaciously,  as  a  mother  will,  to 
what  she  fancies  she  sees  in  her  child,  "  I  am 
afraid  he  is  very  much  disappointed  just 
now.  It  was  a  curious  thing  for  poor  old 
Bun  to  do.  But  one  must  not  blame  the 
dead." 

When,  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  news 
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came  that  Rosamond  Vaughan  was  to  have 
the  property,  Dorothy  opened  wide  her 
eyes,  and  her  cheeks  glowed,  and  she  said, 
''  Oh  !  how  glad  Oliver  will  be  now !  " 

Her  parents  received  the  news  in  quite  a 
different  manner.  Mr.  Beaumont  was  really 
vexed.  He  had  not  been  cross  before,  but 
he  was  cross  now. 

"  It  was  all  of  a  piece,"  he  said,  "  with  the 
folly  of  rulers,  and  governors,  and  learned 
men  in  general.  To  refuse  to  entrust  a 
property  to  a  hard-working,  well  brought 
up  lad,  and  to  go  and  give  it  to  a  girl." 

On  one  occasion,  for  he  was  sufficiently 
pleased  with  this  sentiment  to  repeat  it  many 
times,  Dorothy  ventured  to  observe  that 
Rosamond  was  not  like  a  common  girl;  she 
was  a  person  who  could  understand  things. 

"  All  the  worse  for  the  property,"  he  said 
coolly.  ^'  People  can  manage  a  woman  who 
is  a  fool ;  but  a  woman  who  understands 
things  is  a  regular  mischief." 
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Mrs.  Beaumont  was  also  much  annoyed. 
She  did  not  know  why  it  was,  but  the  news 
added  to  her  soreness  and  jealousy  for 
Oliver.  She  had  not  a  guess  at  Oliver's 
feelings,  and  yet  in  some  instinctive  way  she 
felt  with  him. 

To  Dorothy's  observation,  *^  Oh  !  how  glad 
Oliver  will  be !"  she  shook  her  head. 

"  I  think  he  will,  mamma.  He  admires 
her  goodness,  and  her  plans  to  do  good,  I 
know." 

Mrs.  Beaumont  got  up  and  took  Oliver's 
letter  out  of  a  drawer.  It  suddenly  struck 
her  that  perhaps  he  knew  of  this  decision 
when  he  wrote.  She  re-read  it  in  the  new 
light.  But  there  was  nothing  to  dwell  upon, 
unless  a  word  in  the  last  sentence  alluded 
to  it. 

There  was  an  addition  after  the  letter  had 
been  written  ;  a  day  later,  in  which  he  apolo- 
gised for  accepting  Mrs.  Hope's  proposal, 
without  waiting  for  his  father's  sanction,  as 
he  had  intended. 
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"  It  was  such  a  thing  to  get  away  at  this 
moment.  When  I  come  back,  everything 
will  be  well  settled,  and  we  may  be  glad  of 
what  now  disappoints  us." 

''  I  think  he  knew,  mamma,"  Dorothy 
said,  "and  I  think  he  is  glad.  Don't 
you? 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said,  but  very  doubtingly. 
She  felt  he  was  not  glad,  and  she  could  not 
feel  glad  herself  She  did  not  know  Rosa- 
mond as  her  children  did,  and  during  these 
days  she  certainly  felt  a  distaste  towards  her. 
It  was  hard  upon  Rosamond,  but  she  was  a 
woman  who  felt,  and  did  not  reason  ;  she 
felt  Rosamond  had  stepped  into  Oliver's 
place,  and  she  was  guilty  of  that  step  in  her 
eyes. 

When,  three  weeks  later,  another  and  very 
different  announcement  was  made,  her  feel- 
ings underwent  a  curious  change.  The  an- 
nouncement came  at  last  that,  since  the  con- 
ditions of  Captain  Delaford's  will  could  not 
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be  fulfilled,  the  landed  property,  which  in- 
deed was  almost  the  whole  property,  fell  to 
Mr.  Beaumont,  who,  it  was  certainly  made 
out,  was  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  original 
owner  of  the  property. 

The  feelings  of  the  quiet  simple  family 
were  varied  in  kind.  Dorothy  was  horrified. 
Her  sense  of  justice  was  keenly  afflicted. 
She  could  not  bear  that  a  poor  man's  will 
should  be  set  aside  thus ;  still  less  could  she 
bear  that  they  should  profit  by  Rosamond's 
magnanimity,  as  she  called  it,  taking  the 
word  out  of  a  great  book  she  was  reading. 
Indeed  at  first  she  did  not  suppose  it 
possible  that  such  a  decision  would  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mrs.  Beaumont's  sensations  were  like  those 
of  her  daughter,  though  for  a  different 
reason.  Her  conscience  smote  her  for  her 
severe  thoughts  of  Rosamond ;  and  there 
was  again  an  inexplicable  but  instinctive 
feeling  that  Oliver  would  be  angry.     She 
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thought  only  of  Oliver.  That  her  husband 
would  care  for  this  decision,  or  profit  by  it 
for  himself,  never  crossed  her  brain.  It 
was  Oliver  who  would  have  what  he  had 
lost ;  but  to  whom  it  would  come  in  this 
disagreeable  way.  She  felt  it  would  be 
disagreeable  to  him  ;  and  wondered  during 
a  whole  day  what  must  be  done  next. 

The  reason  that  she  had  a  day  to  consider 
this  question  was  this :  Mr.  Beaumont  did 
not  read  his  letter  until  he  was  just  leaving 
the  room  in  the  morning.  There  was  some- 
thing like  a  strike  among  his  workmen ;  and 
his  thoughts,  as  we  know,  were  alwa3^s  whol- 
ly given  to  one  subject.  He  read  the  letter, 
indeed,  and  tossed  it  to  his  wife,  saying, 
"  This  is  amazing  news  !"  Then,  without  fur- 
ther comment,  or  any  appearance  of  interest, 
hurried  oif  to  his  farm. 

Nor  did  he  give  it  a  thought  until  he  had 
made  a  little  oration,  which  he  had  planned 
during   the   previous    night.     This  oration. 
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though  not  eloquent,  was  to  the  purpose, 
inasmuch  as  he  told  his  men  in  plain  terms 
that  he  would  stand  no  nonsense — if  they 
did  not  like  his  wages,  he  knew  plenty  of 
people  who  would ;  and  to  them  he  should 
go.  All  which  was  true,  for  his  wages  were 
good,  and  his  men  well  treated ;  and  as  the 
men  knew  this,  their  momentary  rebellion 
was  quelled. 

Satisfied  with  the  effect  of  his  words,  Mr. 
Beaumont,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  had 
time  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  new  busi- 
ness ;  and,  without  bestowing  upon  it  very 
earnest  consideration,  it  became,  during  the 
day,  not  only  a  pleasant,  but  a  dominant 
thought,  and  before  he  returned  home  he 
had  thrown  off  his  old  skin — that  is,  the 
position  of  a  small,  quiet  gentleman-farmer, 
and  had  put  on  a  new  skin — the  skin  of  a 
large  dignified  landed  proprietor.  A  desire, 
always  probably  latent,  though  dormant, 
had  struggled  to  the  surface,  and  taken  pos- 
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session  of  his  imagination.  He  was  to  be  a 
kind  of  hero  among  farmers  ;  a  breeder  and 
cultivator  of  stock  on  a  large  scale,  and 
of  a  most  superior  kind. 

The  Mr.  Beaumont  who  had  left  home 
humbly  in  the  morning,  returned  in  this 
dignified  position  to  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  stared  at  the  dismayed  inquiry,  "  What 
was  to  be  done?"  as  he  had  never  stared 
before,  which  was  saying  a  good  deal,  it 
being  a  habit  of  his  to  stare  when  he  had 
nothing  particular  to  say. 

"  Why,  what  better  could  be  done,"  he 
cried,  "  than  have  it  as  it  is  ?  I  am  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  find  there  is  a  grain  of  common 
sense  left  in  this  world.  Have  I  not  said  a 
hundred  times  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  that  poor  fellow  to  have  left  it  to 
me  in  the  beginning,  instead  of  a  young 
rascal  like  Oliver  ? — or,  if  I  never  said  it,  I 
thought  it.  What  does  a  young  fellow  want 
with  thousands?  He's  got  his  youth,  and 
good  enough  for  him." 
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''  But  Miss  Vaughan  ?  "  said  Dorothy, 
staring  as  widely  as  her  father. 

"  Oh  !  hang  Miss  Vaughan !  What  does 
a  young  woman  want  with  acres,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that 
this  life  has  got  some  sense  left  in  it." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIir. 

Q1UCH  being  Mr.  Beaumont's  views  and 
^^  feelings,  and  he  being  one  of  those 
persons  who  possess  largely  what  is  called 
"  the  accommodating  power,"  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  his  plans  would  shortly  be 
made.  And  indeed  they  were  made,  tho- 
roughly grounded  and  settled,  before  the 
close  of  the  following  day. 

He  then  told  his  wife  to  begin  to  pack. 
He  was,  he  said,  going  first  to  London,  then 
to  Nettlethorpe  to  see  what  was  required, 
and  should  then  return  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  immediate  departure. 

Poor  Mrs.  Beaumont  looked  blank  with 
dismay.     *'  Would  it  not  be  better  to  hear 
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what  Oliver  says?"  she  timidly  suggested;  but 
there  came  another  sharp  *'  Oh!  hang  Oliver  ! 
What  has  he  to  do  with  my  property  ?"  and 
she  then  understood  the  case.  Mr.  Beau- 
mont had  become  as  entirely  the  possessor 
of  the  new  abode  as  he  had  hitherto  been 
of  Bloomfields,  and  she  must  put  Oliver  out 
of  her  head. 

It  was  a  pang.  She  did  not  really  love 
Oliver  better  than  her  husband,  but  there 
was  something  tenderer  in  the  sensation  she 
felt  towards  him  ;  she  felt  it  easier  to  grieve 
with  him  than  to  rejoice  in  her  husband's 
evident  pleasure. 

He  was  a  kind  man,  and  after  his  short 
answer  he  read  dimly  something  of  the 
.pain  expressed  in  her  soft,  pensive  face.  He 
sat  down  by  her,  and  said, 

*'  Why,  good  woman,  what's  amiss  ? 
Trust  me,  it's  far  better  for  the  boy  to 
knock  about  a  bit  than  to  settle  down  on 
his  thousands,  and  rot!" 
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The  word  was  strong,  and  applied  from 
his  farming  vocabulary.  Mrs.  Beaumont 
coloured,  and  said,  "  Oliver  would  not." 

"  Maybe  not,  but  there's  no  telling.  I 
never  liked  the  plan,  but  as  Providence,  it 
seemed,  pointed  it  out,  I  would  not  set  my 
face  against  it.  But,  you  see.  Providence 
points  another  way,  and  I  humbly  conceive 
I  shall  be  right  in  accepting  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  now  as  gratefully  as  I 
did  then.  Never  you  fear,  I'll  look  after 
the  boy's  interest,  and  pleasures  too ;  but  no 
man,  not  even  ray  son,  shall  interfere  with 
my  ways  while  I  live." 

Mrs.  Beaumont  was  gifted  with  an  accom-. 
modating  power  of  another  kind  to  that  of 
her  husband.  She  was  not  easily  recon- 
ciled to  changes  and  losses,  but  she  sub- 
mitted her  will  and  wishes.  The  Italian 
Testament  gives  to  charity  which  beareth  all 
things  the  expression,  *'  a  tutio  saccommoda^'' 
— this  was  her  kind. 
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"That  is  quite  true,"  she  said,  cheerfully. 
"  If  I  wish  for  delay,  it  is  only  that  we  may 
just  once  hear  what  Oliver  says." 

"  But  we  do  not  know  where  Oliver  is  ; 
and  the  Autumn  is  getting  on,  and  there 
will  be  the  coming  crops  to  settle.  Let 
there  be  twenty  bailiffs,  as  perhaps  there 
may  be,  the  master's  eye  is  better  than  all. 
No,  no,  no,  no — no  delay." 

Mr.  Beaumont  went  to  London,  and  thence 
to  Nettlethorpe.  Nettlethorpe  was  in  good 
repair,  but  empty.  This  was  a  small  mat- 
ter. He  ordered  furniture  sufficient  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment  to  be  put  in, 
and  in  a  month  the  move  had  taken  place. 
By  the  middle  of  November,  they  were  all 
settled  in  the  new  abode. 

Mr.  Beaumont  and  the  boys  were  no 
sooner  settled  than  they  became  as  rooted 
to  the  spot  as  if  it  had  been  the  home  of 
their  lives.  With  Mrs.  Beaumont  and 
Dorothy  it   was   otherwise.      Their    hearts 
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clung  to  the  old,  the  smaller  abode — the 
home  of  a  happy  married  life,  and  a  happy 
childhood.  Mrs.  Beaumont  exerted  herself, 
as  best  she  could,  to  enter  into  her  husband's 
zest ;  but  Dorothy  spent  her  nights  in  tears 
for  a  week  before  and  a  week  after  the 
change  was  made.  Mrs.  Beaumont,  in  ad- 
dition, could  not  entirely  shake  off  the  dis- 
appointment of  Oliver,  and  the  dread  of  his 
displeasure,  more  especially  as  they  had  not 
heard  from  him  when  the  removal  took  place; 
and  Dorothy  could  not  free  herself  from  the 
sensation  that  she  was  taking  Rosamond's 
place.  This  latter  feeling  grew  upon  her ; 
it  gave  rise  before  long  to  some  thoughts, 
and  these  thoughts  gave  rise  at  last  to  the 
following  letter  : — 

"  Nettlethorpe,  Dec.  20. 

^'  My  Dear  Miss  Vaughan, 

"  I  sometimes  think  that 
you  must  think  it  very  strange  that  I  have 
not  written  to  you.     It  may  have  seemed 
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ungrateful  and  ungracious — but  I  could  not ; 
I  thouo[ht  it  all  too  dreadful — I  thouo^ht  it 
much  too  dreadful  to  write  about.  I  did 
not  like  what  papa  was  doing  ;  I  thought  it 
at  any  rate  very  hasty  ;  it  made  me  very  un- 
happy ;  but  you  know  it  was  not  for  me  to  put 
my  judgment  against  papa's,  and  so  I  could 
only  do  what  I  have  done,  which  is  to  sub- 
mit to  it,  and  bear  it.  You  will  not,  I  am 
sure,  like  me  to  say  any  more  about  that ; 
but,  my  dear  Miss  Vaughan,  I  think  of  you 
almost  without  ceasing,  and  now  I  have  got 
something  to  say  which  I  hope  you  will  not 
mind.  My  only  thought  and  hope  has  been 
that  we  might  be  able  to  do  something  to 
please  you — I  will  come  presently  to  that. 

^'  We  came  here  about  a  month  ago,  and 
it  is  quite  odd  how  soon  we  got  settled. 
Robin  and  Jemmy  like  it  better  than  Bloom- 
fields  already,  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
shall.  It  is  not  near  so  pretty,  and  it  is  so 
large  I  call  it  quite  uncomfortable.     I  never 
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know  where  I  have  left  my  things,  and  it  is 
so  far  from  the  drawing-room  to  my  bed- 
room that  it  makes  me  waste  my  time 
dreadfully.  But  my  bed-room  is  the  nicest 
room  in  the  house — up  in  a  sort  of  tower, 
and  Oliver  is  to  have  the  one  over  me  when 
he  comes,  if  he  ever  does  come.  The  win- 
dows in  my  tower  are  in  niches,  and  one  of 
these  niches  I  have  made  my  thinking-room  ; 
and  there  I  often  sit  and  think,  when  I  can 
get  away  from  downstairs.  It  is  quite  dread- 
ful how  many  people  come  to  see  us  ;  one 
cannot  care  to  see  strangers,  and  mamma  is 
quite  worn  away  with  it. 

"  One  day  when  I  was  sitting  and  think- 
ing, and  looking  out  at  the  village,  a  thought 
came  into  my  head,  and  when  once  it  got  in, 
I  could  not  get  it  out  again.  My  dear  Miss 
Vaughan,  it  was  about  you  and  your  plan. 
I  thought  what  you  would  have  done  if  you 
had  come  here,  and  then  I  began  to  get 
mad  with  regrets ;  and  then  I  thousjht  that 
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perhaps  it  would  not  be  very  wrong  to  see 
if  anything  could  be  done  by  us. 

**  It  happened  that  the  morning  after  I 
began  to  have  this  thought,  a  farmer  came 
to  speak  to  papa  when  I  was  in  the  room. 
He  wanted  to  leave  a  large  house  he  had, 
which  he  said  was  much  too  large  for  his 
farm,  and  go  into  a  small  one  which  was 
vacant.  Papa  said  he  would  go  and  look  at 
it,  and  with  my  thought  in  my  head  I  asked 
to  go  with  him.  Papa  likes  anybody  who  is 
what  he  calls  practical,  and  so  he  was  pleas- 
ed with  this  farmer.  The  house  had  been 
built  by  a  gentleman  who  had  once  held  the 
farm,  and  it  was  quite  true  it  was  too  big, 
and  so  papa  consented  to  let  him  give  it  up  ; 
and  as  we  walked  home,  he  said,  '  There  is 
a  nice  house  for  anybody — house  and  gar- 
den, and  field.     What  shall  T  do  with  it  ?' 

"  I  did  not  say  anything,  but,  dear  Miss 
Vaughan,  I  could  not  help  then  telling  mam- 
ma about  you  and  your  plan.     I  hope  you 
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will  not  be  angry,  and  though  it  would  only 
be  quite  a  beginning,  she  agreed  with  nie 
that  it  would  be  such  a  nice  thing  for  us  to 
do ;  just  now,  too,  when  we  are  just  become 
rich,  and  ought  to  do  things  ;  so  she  said  she 
would  talk  to  papa. 

"At  first  he  said  ^Nonsense!'  but  that 
was  only  because  he  does  not  take  in  new 
ideas  very  quickly.  He  did  not  understand, 
but  in  a  few  days  it  somehow  got  into  his 
head,  and  one  morning — it  was  two  days 
ago — he  called  me  and  said  he  would  give  me 
the  house,  and  the  garden,  and  the  field,  and 
£2,000  to  endow  it ;  and  I  was  to  get  along, 
and  do  what  I  liked  with  it. 

"At  first  I  really  laughed  to  think  of 
poor  me  with  such  a  thing ;  but  soon  I  got 
dreadfully  frightened,  and  though  I  thanked 
him,  I  said  I  hoped  he  would  not  give  it  so, 
for  I  never  could  undertake  it ;  and  he  said, 
^  so,  or  not  at  all,'  for  that  mamma  was  a 
great  deal  too  busy,  and  he  would  not  have 
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her  bothered.  And  that  is  quite  right  of 
him,  for  mamma  is  not  strong,  and  this 
place  is  very  different  to  Bloomfields.  So  I 
asked  to  think. 

"  And  then,  dear  Miss  Vaughan,  I  felt  it 
would  never  do  not  to  take  a  person's  good 
thought,  would  it? — and  so  I  felt  I  must. 
But  the  more  I  thought,  the  more  I  felt 
that  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it.  So 
then  I  asked  papa  if  I  might  ask,  if  I  might 
heg  you  to  come  here,  if  you  would  be  so 
kind,  and  help  me ;  and  he  said  of  course  I 
might.  So  now,  dear  Miss  Vaughan,  will 
you  be  so  very  kind,  and  will  you  come? — 
and  will  you  not  mind  that  it  is  poor  me, 
but  try  to  help  me,  or  let  me  help  you,  as 
you  once  promised?     Do  you  remember? 

"  When  I  had  told  mamma  what  I  had 
asked,  she  said  she  wondered  how  you 
would  come,  which  I  had  not  thought 
about ;  and  then,  by  chance,  we  found  that 
the  bailiff's  daughter  is   married  to  some- 
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body  at  Monmouth,  and  she  is  coming  the 
day  after  New  Year's  Day,  to  see  her  father 
for  a  week.  So,  if  you  could  get  to  Mon- 
mouth, she  would  bring  you,  and  take  you 
back  again.  I  know  what  I  am  asking,  and 
I  shall  not  be  surprised,  only  very  sorry,  if 
Mr.  Vaughan  cannot  spare  you.  If  you  can- 
not come,  you  must  tell  me  by  letter  what 
to  say  and  what  to  do,  and  how  to  manage, 
and  you  must,  indeed,  advise  me  in  every- 
thing ;  but,  if  you  would  come,  it  would  be 
so  much  easier  and  happier,  and  we  shall 
think  you  so  very  kind  !" 

There  was  not  much  more  of  Dorothy's 
letter.  It  arrived  at  a  time  when  Rosa- 
mond's business  within  and  without  doors 
had  reached  its  height;  for  the  Christmas 
duties  and  pleasures  were  on  her  shoulders. 

When  the  letter  was  put  into  her  hand 
she  and  Laura  were  drawing  from  a  cup- 
board all  the  stores  of  gifts,   chiefly  their 
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own  work,  which  were  to  be  given  to  the 
children  and  invalids  of  the  parish.  She 
read  it  and  put  it  into  her  pocket,  continuing 
her  occupation  without  saying  a  word. 

"From  Dorothy?"  Laura  observed,  after 
a  moment. 

''Yes." 

"  I  have  so  wondered  she  did  not  write. 
What  does  she  say?" 

"  A  good  deal.  But  I  have  not  time  to 
tell  you  now." 

"That  is  to  say,  Rosamond,"  Laura  said, 
with  dignity,  for  she  had  brooded  a  little 
upon  Oliver's  secret  letter,  "  you  do  not 
mean  to  tell  me.  People  have  time  for 
anything." 

"I  am  sure  I  have  not,"  Rosamond  said, 
laughing ;  "  nor  even  to  think  about  any- 
thinf]f.  You  shall  read  Dorothv's  letter  to- 
morrow." 

"Then  it  is  about  something.  So  was 
Oliver's.    I  must  say  I  think  secrets  a  bore." 
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"  So  do  I ;  but  let  us  get  on.  Who  are 
to  have  these  pretty  frocks,  and  }'our  striped 
stockings?" 

"  The  frocks  will  do  for  any  girl ;  but  my 
stockings  must  go  to  a  boy.  I  made  them  for 
a  boy.    I  do  not  much  care  to  knit  for  girls." 

"  And  now,  who  is  to  have  Mr.  Dash- 
wood's  pretty  workbox?" 

For,  while  visiting  the  Soho  Bazaar,  Philip 
had  insisted  on  buying  a  few  treasures  for 
country  gifts. 

^'That  does  require  thought,  certainly," 
and  Laura  paused  to  look  at  it.  "  Why 
should  you  not  have  it  yourself,  Rosamond  ? 
It  is  much  prettier  than  yours." 

"  He  said  for  a  school-girl.  That  would 
not  quite  do,  would  it  ?" 

"  But  of  course  he  would  much  rather 
you  had  it." 

''  Would  he  ?  We  had  better  do  what 
people  say.  I  think  Mary  Thompson  might 
have  it." 
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She  was  tlie  invalid  girl. 

"  Yes,  so  do  I ;  but  then  she  is  not  a 
school-girl,  either,  is  she?"  And  Laura 
looked  extremely  wise  and  arch. 

"  She  will  do  for  a  half-measure ;  then 
both  he  and  you  will  be  pleased.'^ 

"  I ! — I  do  not  care.  I  was  only  thinking 
how  pleased  he  would  be  if  you  took  it." 

^'  And  I  think,"  Rosamond  said,  "  that 
people  say  what  they  mean.  And  now  for 
these,"  and  she  hurried  on. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  Laura  had  tried, 
by  a  kind  of  teasing,  to  find  out  what  Rosa- 
mond felt  for  Philip.  He  had  paid  one  call 
in  the  Autumn,  and  to  Laura  at  least  his 
wishes  had  become  apparent ;  but  she  could 
not  make  out  what  her  sister  saw  or  thought. 

During  the  whole  day  Rosamond  was  too 
much  occupied  to  think — to  think,  that  is, 
with  her  mind  alive  and  awake ;  but  the 
other  kind  of  thought,  the  action  of  the  mind 
without    the    will,    went    on.     She   never 
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paused  in  her  occupations,  but  gradually  a 
kind  of  dull  mist  seemed  to  arise  from 
within,  and  pervade  everything  around  her  ; 
gradually  a  heavy  chain  seemed  to  lie  upon 
her  limbs,  and  fetter  her  action.  She  had 
not  time  to  consider,  but,  without  considera- 
tion, she  received  a  blow,  and  felt  stunned 
by  it.  It  was  not  till  she  went  up  to  bed 
that  she  had  time  to  suffer  herself  to  look 
the  intelligence,  and  much  more  her  own 
self,  in  the  face.  She  then  sat  down,  and 
putting  her  face  in  her  hands,  said,  "  Surely 
I  must  be  the  wickedest  creature  on  this 
earth  !  Is  it  possible  that  I  am  angry  with 
Dorothy? — ^jealous  and  envious?" 

It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  people  not 
to  know  themselves;  for  many,  perhaps 
most  men,  live  in  the  dark.  There  may  be 
perhaps  a  lighted  vestibule  in  the  house  of 
their  hearts;  but  into  the  corners  of  the 
house  they  make  no  attempt  for  the  light  to 
penetrate;    but   that   one,  like  Rosamond, 
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who  lived  perpetually  in  the  light,  and  who 
had  as  great  a  desire  to  bring  all  things  into 
the  light  as  many  have  to  conceal  them, 
should  not  know  herself,  was  singular.  But 
as  it  is  with  our  friends,  so  it  is  with  our 
own  natures.  There  are  latent  faults  and 
latent  virtues  which,  even  to  the  end  of  a 
long  life,  may  spring  up  and  surprise  us  in 
others  and  in  ourselves. 

The  sudden  revelation  made  to  Rosamond 
was  exquisitely  painful.  As  a  drop  of  deadly 
poison  to  the  body,  so  this  drop  of  vice 
affected  Rosamond's  mind.  She  shuddered 
and  recoiled  from  it ;  and  in  the  violence  of 
the  recoil,  shook  herself  free.  Before  she 
went  to  bed  she  had  made  up  her  mind, 
with  her  father's  leave,  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion ;  and  having  made  the  sacrifice  wholly 
— and  it  was  a  very  real  sacrifice — her  usual 
tranquillity  of  mind  returned.  Very  early 
she  went  to*  her  father  with  the  letter.  He 
was  already  very  busy,  but  he  saw  anxiety 
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in  her  face,  and  be  gave  his  time  and  brain 
to  her  business.  He  rapidly  glanced  over 
the  letter,  and  said, 

"  Ah  !  when  I  heard  yesterday  St.  Clairs 
was  sold,  I  thought  how  it  would  be !" 

"  Is  it  sold,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  gone  for  good.  That  dream  ends. 
I  think  now,  my  dear  child,  we  may  be 
very  glad  and  very  thankful  that  your  good 
thought  should  be  taken  up  by  others." 

He  looked  at  her  as  he  spoke. 

"  Yes,  papa.  Last  night  I  did  not  feel 
that— to-day  I  do." 

"  It  is,  I  think,"  he  said  quickly,  reading 
exactly  what  she  had  felt,  sympathizing  with- 
it,  and  addressing  himself  to  it,  yet  without 
comment,  "  what  we  ought  to  feel.  It  is  the 
great  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  I  always  think  there  are  no  words 
more  sublime  than  liis,  '  He  must  increase, 
but  I  must  decrease.'  '^ 

*'  Yes,  papa.  I  did  not  feel  it  last  night, 
but  to-day  I  do." 
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She  could  not  vary  her  words. 

"  So  as  the  thing  is  done,  no  matter  who 
does  it." 
•  "No,  papa." 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  my  darling,  you  will 
go  and  give  all  the  help  you  can  ?" 

"If  you  can  spare  me,  papa,  I  will." 

"I  cannot  very  well  spare  you,  and  I 
don't  know  what  Frank  will  say,  but  this 
seems  an  occasion." 

"  Yes." 

"Then  only  say  to-day  that  we  will  think 
about  it — that  you  will  go,  if  you  can.  It  is 
better  than  deciding  in  a  hurry,  and  I  really 
have  no  more  time.     What  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  think  exactly  as  you  do,  papa."  And 
she  kissed  him  and  left  the  room. 

He  had  made  her  very  strong,  for  he  had 
understood,  and  entered  into,  the  innermost 
depths  of  her  nature.  All  the  evil  thoughts 
were  shaken  oiF;  she  felt  equal  to  the  sacrifice 
of  every  plan  and  dreaui  of  her  own,  so  as  to 
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be  a  real  helpmate  to  others.  But  Laura's 
indignation  was  extreme.  Her  eyes  flashed, 
and  her  blood  boiled  as  she  said,  "  This  is 
what  I  call  a  real  shame  !" 

Rosamond  was  silent. 

**  You  know  you  think  so  too  !" 

"  No,  I  never  could  have  thought  it  a 
shame.  I  was  sorry  at  first,  and  that  was 
wrong  enough." 

"  Oh,  Rosamond,  were  you  sorry?"  And 
Laura  put  her  arms  round  her  and  kissed 
her. 

"  Sorry  at  first,  but  glad  now,"  Rosamond 
said  tremulously,  touched  with  Laura's  sym- 
pathy ;  "  and  so  will  you  be  when  you  have 
talked  to  papa.  And  now  we  will  leave  it 
alone,  for  we  must  have  the  carols  sung  once 
more,  and  there  is  only  just  time  to  catch 
the  boys." 

The  busy  Christmas  time  passed,  and  then 
Rosamond  addressed  herself  to  her  journey. 
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To  leave  home  was  a  very  great  sacrifice. 
She  had  never  left  her  father  before  ;  he 
had  sometimes  left  her — she  had  never  left 
him  ;  nor  had  she  ever  left  her  home  before, 
except  when  the  home  itself  went  with  her. 
She  had  so  long  been  the  centre  on  which 
all  turned,  that  she  could  hardly  fancy  what 
her  father,  or  Frank,  who  had  only  just  re- 
turned for  a  short  stay,  would  do  without 
her.  But  she  did  not  hesitate.  She  had 
felt  a  bite  of  the  serpent's  tooth  in  her  na- 
ture, and  the  remembrance  was  so  painful, 
no  sacrifice  seemed  too  great  to  show  her 
recoil  and  revolt  from  it. 

Frank  took  her  to  Monmouth  ;  there  she 
went  on,  as  had  been  arranged,  to  Nettle- 
thorpe,  and  passed  a  week  quietly  with  the 
Beaumont  family.  It  was  rather  strange  to 
her  ;  it  was,  to  say  the  truth,  or  would  have 
been,  had  it  not  been  from  the  novelty,  rather 
heavy.  Quiet  as  Rosamond's  life  had  been, 
it  had  never  been  humdrum.     Humdrum- 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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ness  is  more  in  people  than  in  circumstances, 
and  the  Vaughans  were  too  much  interested 
in  a  world  they  scarcely  could  be  said  to  live 
in,  to  become  humdrum.  But  the  Beau- 
monts  lived  in  their  own  little  world,  trying 
to  do  their  duty  there  ;  and  though  very 
worthy  people,  they  were  humdrum.  Oliver 
had  once  said  that  Rosamond  gave  him  a 
hundred  new  thoughts  ;  and  so  it  seemed 
with  Mr.  Beaumont,  for  she  became  almost 
afraid  to  speak,  he  opened  his  eyes  so  widely 
at  her  remarks. 

With  tlie  exception  of  finding  her  hosts  a 
little  dull,  all  went  well ;  she  was  pleased 
with  Nettlethorpe  and  them,  and  they  were 
charmed  with  her.  She  had  come  armed 
and  prepared  to  give  all  the  assistance  in  her 
power  to  Dorothy's  work.  From  her  father 
and  Frank  she  had  obtained  hints  how  to 
make,  of  the  small  sum  and  the  other  small 
details  with  whicli  the  work  was  to  begin,  the 
most  profitable  use ;    and   Mr.    Beaumont, 
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who,  as  Dorothy  said,  loved  a  practical 
mind,  was  enchanted  with  the  clearness  and 
simplicity  of  her  views  and  plans.  So 
pleased  was  he  that,  after  one  or  two  con- 
versations, he  found  himself  voluntarily 
offering  to  increase  the  sum  ;  but  Rosamond 
for  the  moment  dissuaded  him.  The  plan 
would  be  a  very  different  one  from  that  of 
her  own  old  dream,  but  so  far  as  it  went 
would  be  valuable;  and  she  saw  that  its  value 
must  depend  on  the  successful  workings  of 
the  small  details.  Dorothy  was  not  as  yet 
up  to  the  mark  of  arranging  and  organizing 
on  any  large  scale,  but  she  had  a  good  me- 
thodical brain,  and  when  once  set  to  work 
would  probably  daily  awaken  to  the  differ- 
ent needs  as  the  occasion  required. 

Mr.  Beaumont  agreed  with  her,  but  tokl 
her  some  more  fuel  should  be  ready  if  ever 
she  thought  the  pot  could  stand  a  bit  of  a 
blaze,  and  laughed  heartily  as  he  made  the 
promise. 

q2 
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"What  I  hope,  Dorothy,"  Rosamond 
said,  smiling,  as  he  left  the  room,  "  and 
what  I  advise — if  you  will  let  me  advise — is 
never  to  have  a  bit  of  a  blaze.  I  hope  you 
will  always  keep  it  a  home,  and  not  let  it 
become  an  institution." 

Dorothy  stared. 

"I  mean  that  I  think  your  plan  as  it  is  is 
so  very  nice,  I  would  not  try  to  make  it 
nicer." 

"  Not  try  to  make  it  nicer  !  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  always  be  trying.  I  don't  under- 
stand, Rosamond.  I  am  sure  you  would 
always  be  trying  to  make  things  nicer." 

"  Yes — things ;  every  day  I  should  try  to 
make  things  more  perfect,  more  clean,  more 
useful,  more  comfortable,  and  prettier  too. 
But  what  I  mean  is,  that  I  would  not  try  to 
make  the  plan  nicer — I  would  keep  it  as  it 


is." 


"  But  there  are  onlv  to  be  six  children  at 
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first;  we  settled,  you  know.     Do  you  mean 
never  any  more?" 

"  Oh  !  no,  not  at  all.  I  am  sure  in  a  year 
or  two  you  will  be  able  to  take  in  more 
without  doing  anything  to  the  house.  All  I 
should  advise  is,  that  you  will  not  let  people 
come  and  say,  '  You  ought  to  have  a  gal- 
lery,' and  '  You  ought  to  have  hot  water 
pipes,'  and  '  There  is  a  new  kind  of  bed 
much  better  for  cripples,'  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing.  If  you  try  to  remember  what  it 
is  to  a  poor  child  to  have  a  nice,  quiet,  com- 
fortable home,  you  will  try  to  keep  it  so, 
and  not  imagine  children  are  made  more 
comfortable  by  things  they  have  never  been 
used  to.  That  is  the  way  money  is  wasted. 
I  would  not  call  it  wasted  if  it  made  any- 
body happier ;  but  I  am  so  very  sure  that  a 
place  like  a  home  is  the  happiest,  tliat  I 
would  always  keep  to  that.  Even  if  it 
grows  and  grows,  as  I  hope  it  will  in  time, 
I  would  still  think  of  the  home.'' 
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''But  that  was  not  your  plan,  was  it?  I 
keep  thinking  of  that." 

"Yes,  it  was  my  plan — that  was  to  be 
the  idea.  But  my  plan  was  much  too  large. 
When  I  come  to  think,  I  am  sure  it  never 
could  have  been  quite  what  I  imagined.  I 
think,  if  you  find  a  nice  woman,  your  plan 
will  be  a  very  good  one,  and,  in  fact,  a  much 
better  one  than  mine." 

During  all  the  days  of  her  visit,  Rosamond 
scarcely  heard  the  name  of  Oliver  men- 
tioned. At  first  she  thought  it  was  from  an 
unwillingness  to  recall  any  of  the  late  trans- 
actions ;  then  she  imagined  that  his  feelings 
towards  her  were  perhaps  known,  and  per-- 
haps  the  cause.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the 
silence,  the  silence  affected  her,  and  she  felt 
afraid  of  bringing  his  name  forward  herself. 
She  found  there  was  another  reason  for  the 
reserve  about  him. 

The  night  before  she  went  home,  Dorothy 
came  into  her  room,  and  said, 
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"I  have  been  meaning  every  day  to  ask 
you,  Rosamond,  whether  you  would  mind 
writing  to  Oliver  ?" 

*'  For  what  reason  ?"  she  asked,  surprised. 
"  Where  is  he  now  ?" 

**  Somewhere  in  the  East,"  Dorothy  said, 
speaking  largely,  as  people  do. 

"And  do  you  not  know  where?" 

"Not  exactly.  We  wrote  last  to  the 
Consul  at  Alexandria,  and  I  think  that  would 
still  be  the  best.  You  know  he  has  got 
that  young  man,  Mr.  Hope,  to  take  care  of; 
and  they  move  about  every  week  and  every 
day." 

"  And  is  he  not  coming  home  ?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  I  think  not.  The 
fact  is,  Rosamond,"  she  said,  speaking  in  a 
very  awful  tone,  "  Oliver  is  angry  !" 

Rosamond  restrained  a  smile,  as  she  saw 
the  extreme  seriousness  of  her  companion. 

"  Is  he  ? "  she  asked,  sympathizingly. 
"  What  can  he  be  angry  about  ?" 
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"  About  everything.  Most  of  all  he  is 
angry,  you  know,  about  our  coming  here — 
all  in  such  a  hurry,  too — quite  jumping  in. 
He  is  very,  very  angry  with  papa." 

"  Oh  !  how  wrong !"  Rosamond  said. 

"  Well,  T  don't  know,  Rosamond.  I  was 
very  angry,  too  ;  only,  you  know,  it  does  not 
do  for  a  daughter  to  be  angry  with  her 
father,  does  it  ?  And  I  don't  think  it  is 
quite  right  for  a  son  to  be  angry  either ;  and 
that  is  what  I  want  you  to  write  to  him 
about.  But  at  the  same  time  I  feel  very 
much  for  Oliver." 

"  So  do  I — at  least,  so  I  did.  But  only 
now  I  hoped  everything  would  be  well  and" 
comfortable." 

"  Oh  I  dear,  no.  He  is  so  very,  very 
angry  about  you,  you  know.  He  says  he 
never  will  or  can  forgive  it ;  and  I  am  really 
afraid  he  means  what  he  says." 

"  Oh !  no,  he  cannot.  You  know,  it  is 
not  very  long  that  he  has  had  to  get  used  to 
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the  idea.  I  am  sure  he  will  soon  see  that 
for  everything  and  everybody  the  very  best 
arrangement  has  been  made — for  me,  too, 
Dorothy — you  can  say  that,  if  you  write." 

"  It  is  no  use  for  me  to  write — in  short, 
he  told  me  not  to  say  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject again,  if  I  meant  him  to  read  my  let- 
ters. Mamma  is  the  only  person  who  could  ; 
for  papa  is  angry,  and  will  not.  Oliver  is 
angry  with  us  all — he  is  even  angry  w^ith 
the  boys,  because  Robin  wrote  such  a  letter 
of  delight  when  first  we  came." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  Rosamond  said. 

"  But  I  think  you  could  do  good.  He 
does  not  know  you  are  here — nobody  dared 
say  you  were  coming ;  and  I  think  if  you 
could  write  a  few  lines  from  here,  saying 
you  are  here,  and  do  not  mind,"  and 
Dorothy  paused,  and  looked  with  pathos 
into  Rosamond's  face,  '*  it  might  do  real 
good  ;  and  then,  if  you  advised  a  little " 

"  I   think    I    would    rather   not    write  a 
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letter,  Dorothy,"  Rosamond  said,  after  a 
little  consideration.  "  Yoii  know,  it  cannot 
be  my  business  to  advise  a  man  like  Oliver ; 
and  people  ought  to  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness.    Do  you  not  agree  ?" 

^*  I  don't  know.  I  think  I  should  advise 
anybody  I  could.  But  then  nobody  would 
listen  to  me.  I  know  Oliver  has  always 
thought  so  very  much  of  your  opinion,  that 
you  might  do  good  when  nobody  else 
could." 

"  Formerly  Oliver  was  a  boy — I  could 
advise  then  ;  but  I  really  cannot  take  on 
myself  to  advise  a  man.  You  are  disap- 
pointed, Dorothy?" 

"  I  am  sorr}^,  because  mamma  and  papa 
are  both  unhappy  about  this.  In  different 
ways ;  papa  is  angry,  and  mamma  is  un- 
happy. And  I  do  not  know  who  could  tell 
him  it  is  all  wrong  but  you." 

"  I  think  I  could  not,  Dorothy,"  Rosa- 
mond said,  after  a  little  more  thought.     '^  I 
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am  very  sorry  to  refuse,  but  indeed  I  have 
not  the  right  to  advise.  If  you  are  going  to 
write  to  him  before  I  go,  I  will,  if  you  like, 
put  in  a  few  words,  and  say  how  much  I  like 
Nettlethorpe." 

"  Oh  I  thank  you.  Yes,  that  will  do  some 
good,  for  I  have  really  dreaded  to  tell  him 
we  asked  you.  I  am  going  to  write  now  ; 
I  will  bring  my  letter  before  I  go  to  bed, 
and  leave  it,  if  you  do  not  mind." 

Rosamond  smiled  and  said, 

"  I  don't  mind,  but  I  only  mean  a  very 
few  words." 

And  a  few  words  were  all  she  did  write, 
for  she  was  clear  in  her  mind  that  she  ought 
not  to  do  more. 

*'  As  Dorothy  is  writing,  I  said  I  would 
tell  you  myself  what  a  pleasant  visit  I  have 
paid  here.  Nettlethorpe  is  not  quite  what  a 
Welsh  person  admires,  and  expects  to  find ; 
but  it  is  very  pretty,  and  some  of  the  trees 
are  beautiful.     There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
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done  here  by  everybody,  and  Dorothy  will 
tell  you  about  the  plan  that  brought  me 
here.  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  coming  back, 
to  see  it  all  for  yourself." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

TT  often  singularly  happens  that  when 
-'-  once  a  person's  life  is  stirred,  for  a 
time  they  are  not  allowed  to  rest.  It  was 
the  case  now  with  Rosamond. 

In  the  Winter  of  this  year,  Mr.  Vaughan's 
second  sister.  Miss  Laura  Vaughan,  married. 
She  was  a  quiet,  amiable  woman — so  quiet 
and  pliable  that  she  was  like  wax  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  chose  to  manage  her. 
Her  life  had  chiefly  been  passed  with  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  living  with  her  during  her  unhappy 
marriage,  and  her  less  unhappy  widowhood. 

Like  Mrs.  Evelyn,  she  lived  only  to  do 
good  ;  but  this  law  of  love  and  kindness  was 
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with  her  more  like  an  emanation  than  a 
principle,  and  flowed  from  her  as  freely  in 
acts  of  simple  courtesy  as  in  the  sterner 
duties  of  life.  Being  as  willing  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  pleasure  as  with  the  pain  of 
life,  she  was  naturally  more  popular  than 
her  sister  with  the  young,  and  was  indeed 
often  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  young 
during  the  unavoidable  absences  of  their 
natural  guardians. 

She  had,  during  the  Winter,  accompanied 
an  invalid  mother  and  her  children  to  Tor- 
quay, and  there,  after  three  or  four  weeks' 
acquaintance,  a  gentleman  had  asked  her  to 
marry  him.  She  was  thirty-nine,  and  he  was 
fifty.  He  was  a  very  rich  and  very  busy 
man,  and  the  contrast  of  her  quiet  ways 
attracted  him. 

She  was  thirty-nine,  and  up  to  that 
time  had  had  no  romance  of  life ;  not 
from  the  want  of  winning  qualities,  but 
seemingly  from  circumstances   alone.     But 
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the  quiet  life  and  quiet  heart  had  not  lost 
the  power  of  romance ;  and  when  the  lover 
came,  even  although  touching  on  the  vale 
of  years,  her  heart  woke  up,  and  gave  itself 
to  him. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  did  not  disapprove,  although 
the  circumstances  were  rather  too  couleur  de 
rose  to  please  her  taste.  If  Mr.  Parry  had 
been  an  invalid,  or  a  cripple,  or  deaf  or 
blind,  she  would  have  rejoiced  more  heart- 
ily ;  but  as  it  was,  she  was  satisfied  to  know 
that  he  was  a  good  man,  and  although  very 
rich,  using  his  riches  as  a  good  man  may. 

When  Laura  heard  of  her  aunt's  marriage, 
she  observed,  ""  That  is  a  good  job  ;  now 
I  shall  get  to  London."  For  Mrs.  Parry's 
future  home  was  to  be  in  London.  And 
the  observation  was  a  true  one,  for  no 
sooner  was  Mrs.  Parry  settled  in  her  new 
abode,  a  pleasant  house  in  Park  Crescent, 
than  she  asked  to  have  a  visit  from  her 
nieces  in  the  month  of  May. 
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Mr.  Vaughan  accepted  the  invitation 
without  consulting  Rosamond,  and  then  told 
her  he  had  done  so. 

"  And  I  did  not  ask  you,  my  darling,  be- 
cause I  wished  it  so  to  be,  and  I  did  not 
wish  to  leave  it  in  your  power  to  refuse. 
Although,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  it  has  not 
become  a  law." 

Mr.  Vaughan  had  for  many  months  felt 
some  uneasiness  regarding  Laura.  Some 
parents,  even  the  kindest,  never  think. 
What  has  answered  with  one  or  three 
children  they  suppose  will  answer  with  all, 
and  give  little  if  any  thought  to  the  extra- 
ordinary diversities  of  character  which 
appear  in  families.  But  he  was  a  man  of 
thought,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  the  quiet 
life  which  had  so  healthfully  nurtured  Rosa- 
mond and  Frank,  might  breathe  poison  into 
the  veins  of  his  younger  girl.  He  had  felt 
uneasiness,  but  he  had  a  large,  sympathizing, 
and  hopeful  spirit,  and  he  hoped  by  watch- 
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ful  care  and  sympathy  to  counteract  the 
evil,  even  should  circumstances  prevent  some 
changes  in  the  mode  of  life. 

But  the  marriage  of  his  sister  appeared  to 
open  a  field  for  quite  sufficient  change,  and 
for  this  reason  he  accepted  without  hesita- 
tion the  invitation  that  was  made. 

With  regard  to  Rosamond,  he  was  also 
not  unwilling  that  she  should  have  power  to 
see  more  of  Philip  Dashwood.  Since  the 
visit  to  London  the  year  before,  he  had  seen 
plainly  Philip's  wishes,  but  he  did  not  see 
Rosamond's.  She  seemed  to  him  to  be 
scarcely  aware  of  the  depth  of  feeling  she 
had  excited,  and  to  have  no  definite  views 
respecting  it.  He  did  not  feel  any  great 
anxiety  on  the  subject,  trusting  to  Rosa- 
mond's own  instinct  to  guide  her  rightly. 
Such  wish  as  he  had  was  against  the  mar- 
riage, not  considering  Philip  in  any  way 
equal  to  his  darling  child  ;  yet  he  saw  in  him 
qualities  and  promise  enough  to  make  liim 
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resign  himself  to  the  prospect,  should  such 
be  the  appointed  destiny  for  his  daughter. 
Whichever  way  it  was,  he  thought  it  fair  to 
both  that  there  should  be  some  power  of 
intercourse  less  broken  than  had  hitherto 
been  the  case. 

It  was  only,  however,  by  his  opinion  of 
the  good  it  might  bring  to  Laura,  that  he 
combated  Rosamond's  dismay  when  told  of 
the  plan. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  for  her  to  leave 
home  for  the  first  time  without  you,"  he 
said  ;  "  and  yet  I  think  the  going  from  home 
will  be  good  for  her.  And  I  promise  you," 
he  added,  ''  that  I  will  not  be  alone.  Aunt 
Anna  will  come  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
if  she  thinks  she  can  do  me  good."  He 
paused,  then  added  again  more  gravely, 
"  For  this  time.  But,  njy  darling,  as  life 
goes  on,  I  must  not  be  afraid  of  being 
alone.  It  may  be  often  needful  that  I  should 
be  so." 
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Rosamond  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  she 
felt  what  he  intended  to  suggest.  She  felt 
it,  and  it  was  the  very  reason  that  the  go- 
ing to  London  at  this  time  was  distasteful 
to  her.  Her  father  was  very  right.  She 
did  not  see  the  depth  of  Philip's  attachment, 
and  she  had  no  definite  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. But,  at  the  same  time,  she  saw  some- 
thing of  the  one,  and  she  had  mdefinite 
ideas  concerning  the  other. 

These  indefinite  ideas  were  all  shadowed 
with  dread.  Instead  of  being  pleasurable, 
she  only  w^ished  to  put  them  aside.  She 
wished  to  be  preserved  from  any  excitement 
about  them.  So  far  from  wishing  for 
nearer  intercourse,  she  dreaded  it.  She 
liked  things  to  remain  as  they  were. 

Could  people  hold  a  candle  to  their  own 
hearts  and  minds,  and  dissect  the  apparatus 
of  their  feelings,  many  discoveries  in  human 
science  would  be  made ;  but  those  who  can 
do  so,  are  just  those  whose  feelings  have 
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not  much  which  needs  dissection  or  deserves 
it.  Could  Rosamond  have  held  a  candle 
to  her  feelings,  she  might  have  observed  that, 
had  there  been  any  very  strong  leaning  to- 
wards Philip,  they  would  not  have  taken 
the  direction  which  has  just  been  related. 
If  you  like  a  person,  you  do  not  wish  to 
keep  out  of  his  or  her  way. 

But  Rosamond  was  not  at  all  experienced 
in  the  dissection  of  any  heart  in  such  matters, 
least  of  all  of  her  own,  and  she  did  feel  a  dread 
of  Philip  in  the  future — a  dread  of  some- 
how being  brought  under  his  influence.  Her 
character  was  rather  a  peculiar  one.  So 
easily  touched,  but  so  hard  to  impress  ;  so 
self-possessed,  and  yet  so  lowly.  So  wanting 
in  vanity,  so  easily  pleased  by  attention,  and 
yet  so  unexcited  by  it,  so  satisfied  without  it. 
Added  to  this,  her  father  was  the  passion  of 
her  life.  It  may  therefore  be  partly  under- 
stood how  little  desirous  she  was  for  any  of 
those  romances  of  life  which,  irrespective  of 
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feeling,  are  to  some  minds  in  themselves  at- 
tractive. 

She  and  her  sister  went  to  London,  as  Mr. 
Vaughan  had  wished,  and  early  in  May  were 
established  in  Mrs.  Parry's  house.  Mrs. 
Parry  had  some  of  Rosamond's  qualities, 
especially,  as  has  been  said,  the  gift  of 
sympathy,  and  she  tried  to  make  her  house 
pleasant  to  both  her  nieces.  Mr.  Parry  was 
also  kind  and  good  ;  very  busy,  and  making 
more  business  out  of  every  b:isiness  than  was 
quite  necessary — as  is  the  way  with  some — 
but  altoo^ether  an  asjreeable  and  considerate 
host. 

One  of  his  great  friends  and  companions 
in  the  charitable  businesses  of  his  life  was  Mr. 
Markham,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Robert  Fraser ; 
and  a  few  days  after  Rosamond's  arrival  in 
London,  Mrs.  Robert  Fraser  made  one  of 
the  company  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Parry. 

When  the  ladies  went  up  into  the  draw- 
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ing-roora  after  dinner,  Rosamond — still 
somewhat  bewildered  at  the  number  of 
strangers,  and  the  novelty  of  the  scene — 
was  accosted  by  a  young  lady. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Vaughan  ;  I 
have  only  just  heard  your  name,  but  having 
heard  it,  I  cannot  help  speaking  to  you,  with- 
out waiting  for  Mrs.  Parry  to  introduce  me. 
For  I  think  one  of  my  great  friends  is  a 
friend  of  yours  also." 

Rosamond  looked  surprised,  but,  as  was 
usual  to  her,  was  gracious  and  kindly. 

"  I  wonder  who  ?"  she  said,  perusing  the 
pleasant  face  of  the  young  lady  with  inquir- 
ing looks. 

*'  Cannot  you  guess  ?" 

"  No  ;  for  indeed  I  have  so  few  friends." 

"  Has  he  really  never  spoken  to  you  of 
me?" 

*^  He?"  Rosamond  said ;  *^oh!  perhaps  Mr. 
Dashwood !" 

*'No,"  and  Mrs.  Fraser  shook  her  head.  She 
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felt  disappointed.  Mr.  Dashwood ;  that  was 
then  the  person  Rosamond  first  thought  of. 
She  felt  mortified  for  Oliver  Beaumont,  and 
yet  as  she  looked  at  Rosamond  she  saw  and 
felt  how  wide  was  the  passage  between  them. 
She  no  longer  wondered  at  his  feelings  of 
despair  when  he  thought  of  her.  Even  to 
her  at  this  moment,  although  she  had  a 
thousand  of  the  qualities  and  advantages 
that  most  tell  in  society,  Rosamond  was  as  a 
princess. 

She  had  not  been  up  to  this  time  pre- 
possessed by  the  idea  of  Rosamond.  To  see 
and  to  hear  are  different  things,  and  though 
there  is  no  reason  it  should  be  so,  if  a  person 
is  represented  as  superior  to  the  average  of 
his  race,  the  mind  generally  invests  the 
person  with  a  degree  of  assumption  or  pre- 
sumption which  is  anything  but  superior. 
From  words  that  had  dropped  from  Oliver, 
Mrs.Fraser  had  suspected  Rosamond  of  being 
masculine  or  cold-hearted.     No  sooner  did 
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she  see  her,  however,  than  she  yielded  to 
the  sway  of  her  gentleness  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was  disappointment  for  Oliver, 
shortly  followed  by  a  desire  to  work  in  his 
favour. 

"  No,  not  Mr.  Dashwood — I  just  know 
him  ;  but  he  is  not  a  friend." 

"  Perhaps,  if  you  would  tell  me  your 
name,  I  should  guess,"  Rosamond  said, 
smiling. 

''  Fraser — Mrs.  Robert  Fraser  is  my 
name." 

"  Oh  !  then  it  must  be  Oliver  Beaumont. 
Yes,  I  have  heard  of  you  from  him." 

"I  am  glad  you  have,  for  he  is  a  very- 
great  friend  of  mine.  He  has  spoken  to  me 
of  you,  and  I  hoped  he  might  have  spoken 
to  you  of  me." 

"  I  do  not  see  Mr.  Beaumont  very  often," 
Rosamond  said,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
calling  him  Mr.  Beaumont,  from  a  sudden 
feeling  that  she  ought  to  do  so.     *'  He  is  my 
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brother's  greatest  friend,  and  that  has 
brought  him  occasionally  to  our  house ;  but 
especially  of  late  I  have  seen  very  little  of 
him.  I  remember  hearing  him  speak  of 
your  kindness  to  him  ;  but  I  never  think  of 
him  as  connected  with  London — he  is  alto- 
gether a  country  person,  in  my  eyes." 

"  I  can  fancy  that.  I  have  only  known 
him  in  London  ;  but  I  see  that  he  is  not  a 
regular  Londoner.  We  have  tried  to  be 
kind  to  him — my  husband  and  I — because 
nothing  pleases  us  so  much  as  m  be  kind 
where  we  can,  and  in  the  small  way  in 
which  we  can."  Mrs.  Fraser  spoke  with 
such  a  simple,  straightforward  heartiness 
of  this  their  desire  that  it  went  straight  to 
Rosamond's  heart,  and  won  it.  "  But  it  has 
been  really  a  luxury  of  kindness,  if  there  is 
such  a  thing,  to  be  good-natured  to  Mr. 
Beaumont.  I  mean  he  is  himself  so 
very  nice,  that  his  company  is  mucli  more 
than   a   reward.     We   are  always   glad  to 
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have  him  ;  and  we  miss   him  very  much." 

"  1  am  glad  you  like  him,"  Rosamond 
said,  warmly.  ^'  We  felt  exactly  as  you  do 
about  him." 

There  was  something  savage  in  Mrs. 
Fraser's  mind  as  she  said  to  herself,  "I 
could  beat  you  for  this !"  The  warm  sisterly 
tone  offended  her  wishes  and  hopes  and 
plans.  But  for  the  moment  she  said  no 
more  about  him. 

^^  I  hope  you  forgive  me  for  coming  up  to 
you  as  I  did,"  she  began  again. 

^'  I  am  sure  I  thank  you  very  much," 
Rosamond  said,  heartily  ;  "  if  I  seemed  sur- 
prised, it  was  only  that  I  am  as  countrified 
as  Mr.  Beaumont.  I  know  nobody  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  was  surprised  at  hearing  my 
name." 

"  Except  the  Dash  woods,"  Mrs.  Fraser 
said,  inquiringly.  "  I  do  not  mean  to  cor- 
rect you,"  she  added,  smiling;  "but  I  was 
wondering   whether  you  had   seen   them." 
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She  was,  in  fact,  desirous  to  discover  more 
about  Rosamond's  intimacy  there. 

"  I  know  Mr.  Philip  Dashwood  ;  and  his 
father  and  a  cousin  I  have  seen  once  ;  but  I 
do  not  know  the  family.  Mr.  Philip  Dash- 
wood  had  an  accident  in  our  village,  as 
perhaps  you  know,  and  was  brought  to  our 
house.  That  is  how  we  came  to  know  him 
so  well." 

"That  sounds  a  bad  business  for  Mr. 
Beaumont,"  thought  Mrs.  Fraser  to  herself, 
but  she  made  no  remark.  "  I  was  going  on 
to  say,"  she  continued,  "  that  until  I  heard 
your  aunt  call  you  Rosamond,  as  we  came 
upstairs,  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  you 
were  the  Miss  Vaughan  I  had  heard  about. 
I  knew  your  aunt  was  a  Miss  Vaughan  ;  but 
I  had  not  thought  about  it.  Rosamond  is 
not  a  common  name,  and  when  I  heard  her 
say  it,  the  two  names  went  together,  and 
then  by  a  sudden  impulse  I  felt  I  must  speak 
to  you." 
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"  Thank  you.  I  daresay  it  is  necessaiy 
in  great  London  to  be  formal,  but  I  do  not 
like  people  to  be  formal." 

"'  No  more  do  T.  Then  may  I  say  that  I 
should  like  very  much  to  know  you  better  ? 
And  will  you  come  to  see  me?  Wait  a 
moment,"  she  added,  "  before  you  answer. 
I  do  not  like  people  to  be  formal,  but  I  do 
not  like  them  to  be  pushing,  either ;  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  why  I  am  not  as  forward 
as  I  seem.  Mr.  Parry  is  one  of  my  father's 
greatest  and  kindest  friends.  My  father  is 
a  clergyman,  and  a  very  hard-w^orking  one, 
and,  as  you  may  guess,  when  that  is  in 
London,  he  is  in  great  want  of  help  of  all 
kinds — interest  and  sympathy  as  well  as, 
and  even  more  than,  money ;  but  money 
too.  He  is  not  one  who  scorns  money,  be- 
cause it  7)inst  be  had." 

**  Yes,"  Rosamond  said,  smiling,  and 
warmly. 

"  And  Mr.  Parry  has  given  him  all  these. 
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When  poor  papa  heard  that  Mr.  Parry  was 
going  to  be  married,  he  was  rather  put  out ; 
for,  you  know,  though  it  is  odd,  when 
people  marry,  especially  middle-aged  men, 
it  does  sometimes  spoil  them.  I  wonder 
why  ?"  and  she  stopped  and  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  Rosamond,  as  she  would  have  done 
to  her  husband. 

"  I  wonder  too,"  Rosamond  said.  "  It 
must  be  from  one  of  two  things.  I  have 
often  heard  it  said,  and  have  been  sorry." 

"  What  two  things  do  you  think  ?" 

"Either  that  they  marry  in  too  much 
haste  really  to  know  what  they  choose,  or 
else  that  very  often  men  have  two  natures ; 
if  they  choose  by  the  highest,  they  may  go 
very  high  ;  but  if  they  choose  commonly, 
they  become  common  and  hum-drum  only 
too  soon.     What  do  you  think  ?" 

"  Yes,"  Mrs.  Fraser  said — "  yes,  that  is  it. 
I  have  seen  just  that.  Well,  so  at  first  papa 
was  sorry  about  Mr.  Parry  ;   but  I  should 
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not  say  all  this  if  it  was  not  to  tell  you  how 
pleased  he  now  is.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parry 
dined  with  papa  and  mamma  last  week,  and 
we  went  in  the  evening,  and  we  all  liked 
your  aunt  so  very  much,  and  papa  quite 
lost  his  heart.  She  told  me  that  night  that 
she  had  two  nieces  coming  to  London,  and 
she  asked  me  to  come  and  dine  here  to 
meet  them.  So  you  see,  although  I  had 
not  the  least  idea  it  was  you^  that  I  had  some 
reason  to  go  upon." 

When  Robert  Fraser  came  upstairs,  he,  in 
obedience  to  a  glance  from  his  wife,  came 
to  her.  He  was  not  always  obedient.  He 
was  as  desirous  as  his  wife  to  be  kind,  "  in  a 
measure,"  as  he  said,  but  he  was  not  always 
ready  to  obey  her  hints  as  to  talking  to 
neglected  people,  or  to  the  people  pointed 
out  by  her,  for  special  reasons.  But  he  had 
already  said  of  Rosamond,  "  What  a  pretty 
girl !"  which,  although  an  exclamation  un- 
suited  to  Rosamond's  face,  was  all  he  would 
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have    said    had    he    met   Venus   walking. 

He  came,  therefore,  without  reluctance, 
and,  having  been  introduced  to  Rosamond, 
sat  down  and  joined  in  the  conversation. 
As  he  was  told  she  was  "  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Beaumont's,"  it  was  on  the  subject  of  Oliver 
that  he  began  to  speak. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  Beaumont's  be- 
haviour the  other  day  ?"  he  asked  ;  a  ques- 
tion very  puzzling  to  Rosamond,  for  she  did 
not  know  what  sort  of  behaviour  he  meant 
to  allude  to. 

"  I  hardly  know  what  you  mean,"  she  said 
at  last,  unwilling  to  speak  about  the  will, 
though  she  supposed  that  must  be  the  con- 
duct in  question. 

"  Have  you  not  heard  of  the  accident  ?" 

"  I  have  not  heard  anything  of  Mr.  Beau- 
mont since  January,"  she  said.  "  Has  he 
had  an  accident  ?"  She  spoke  with  curi- 
osity, but  not  anxiety  enough  to  please 
Mrs.  Fraser. 
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"  Not  exactly.  But  there  was  an  acci- 
dent, and  I  think  he  behaved  very  well." 

''  Very  well !"  cried  Mrs.  Fraser.  "  Oh  ! 
Robert,  what  an  expression  !" 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  dryly  pronouncing 
and  weighing  the  words.  "  Why,  I  think 
that  is  a  good  deal  to  say  of  any  man.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Miss  Vaughan  ?  We  are  not 
so  apt  to  behave  very  well." 

Rosamond  smiled,  extremely  amused  by 
both  husband  and  wife. 

"  It  depends,"  she  said ;  "  generally  it 
would  be  enough,  I  think." 

''  I  will  tell  you.  You  know  perhaps 
that  he  has  got  a  youth  called  Hope  under 
his  care — a  poor  sort  of  fellow,  as  far  as  I 
hear  ;  and  Beaumont  is  taking  great  care  of 
him.  They  travel  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  and  the  other  day  were 
travelling  in  some  part  of  Turkey,  where 
the  country  is  very  like  the  Tyrol,  as  it 
seems  ;  they  were  going  along  with  guides 
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at  the  top  of  awful  cliffs,  and  Hope  made  a 
false  step,  and  in  trying  to  save  himself,  lost 
his  hold,  and  his  balance,  and  fell  down — 
slipped  down  a  precipice — a  sort  of  rocky, 
sandy  cliff,  as  I  understood.  He  was  caught 
half  way  down  by  some  sharp  thing,  and 
there  he  hung,  whether  alive  or  dead,  could 
not  be  told.  The  guides  said  it  was  impos- 
sible to  save  him,  impossible  to  get  to  him  ; 
but  Beaumont  did  it — nobody  seems  to  know 
how,  as  the  banks  were  steep  and  slippery  ; 
but  he  did  it,  and  found  him,  as  he  thought, 
either  dead,  or  nearly  so.  He  could  not 
come  up  again — that  really  was  impossible  ; 
but  he  somehow  managed  to  drag  or  carry 
him  down — still  down  a  precipice.  Young 
Hope  has  since  been  very  ill,  almost  dying, 
and  his  mother  went  out  to  him,  and  she 
has  heard  all  these  particulars,  otherwise  no 
one  would  have  known  anything  about  it. 
Well,  what  do  you  think  ?" 

**  It  is  so  exactly  what  I  should  have  ex- 
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pected  of  Mr.  Beaumont."  Rosamond  said, 
gravely,  "  that  I  do  not  think  any  words  are 
wanted  about  it." 

^'  That  is  what  I  say,"  he  nodded.  *'  She," 
with  another  jerk  of  his  head,  "is  all  for 
words.  One  cannot  pile  them  up  high 
enough  for  her." 

"  How  can  you  say  so  ?  I  think  there  is 
a  medium  for  words,  as  in  everything  ;  but 
never  mind,  you  have  told  it  very  well, 
only  you  did  not  give  the  sort  of  horrid 
picture  of  the  place  that  Mrs.  Hope  did. 
She  says  she  cannot  sleep  at  night  from 
thinking  of  what  Mr.  Beaumont  did.  Either 
he  must  have  thought  so  entirely  of  her  son 
that  he  did  not  see  the  danger,  or  else, 
she  says,  he  must  have  the  nature  of  an 
eagle." 

"Are  they  soon  coming  home?"  Rosa- 
mond asked.  "  His  father  and  mother  are 
very  anxious  that  Mr.  Beaumont  should 
come." 
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"  I  do  not  know  them,"  Mrs.  Fraser  said. 
"Do  you?" 

"  I  was  at  Nettlethorpe  in  the  Winter — I 
never  knew  them  till  then." 

"Were  you  at  Nettlethorpe?"  and  Mrs. 
Fraser  glanced  at  her  husband,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  I  cannot  understand  it  all ;"  then 
answered  Rosamond's  question,  "  I  do  not 
know  about  the  coming  back — I  fancy  it 
depends  on  Mr.  Hope's  health." 

Before  the  conversation  came  to  an  end, 
Mrs.  Fraser  engaged  Rosamond  to  come  to 
luncheon  with  her  the  next  day  but  one. 
As  she  and  her  husband  walked  home — for 
they  had  no  carriage,  and  often  did  walk 
home — he  said, 

"  So  that  is  Beaumont's  love — I  wish  him 
joy  of  her  !" 

"  His  love — yes  ;  but " 

"  I  was  going  to  observe,  Lilias,"  he  said, 
more  gravely  than  was  his  wont,  "  that  if 
you  will  take  my  advice — though,  of  course, 

s2 
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I  do  not  expect  you  will — you  will  neither 
make  nor  muddle  in  this  case." 

"  I  don't  think  I  mean  to  try,"  she  said. 

"But  I  think  you  do.  I  saw  it  in  every 
word  you  said." 

"  Why  do  you  say  muddle  ?" 

"Because  partly  interfering  is  always 
muddling  ;  and,  besides,  you  yourself  must 
see  that  Oliver  Beaumont  is  a  mere  child 
when  compared  with  this  girl." 

"  I  do  see  it ;  but  then,  you  know,  a  child 
grows — sometimes,  at  least." 

"  And  if  the  child  does  grow,  I  fancy  he 
prefers  to  manage  his  own  business." 

"  I  know  you  are  right,  Robert,  and  I  do- 
not  mean  to  do  any  one  thing,  except  one. 
I  think  I  shall  try  to  say  and  to  make  Miss 
Vaughan  see  how  very  well  I  think  of  Mr. 
Beaumont.     Is  there  any  harm  in  that  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  All  I  mean  to  observe 
is,  that  Beaumont  has  been  away  for  a  year, 
and    may   be  away   for  another ;  and,  for 
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what  you  know,  may  come  back  then  with  a 
wife.  Life  has  many  chances.  Take  care 
what  you  do." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

rpWO  days  afterwards  Mr.  Parry  con- 
-*-  ducted  Rosamond  to  Mrs.  Eraser's 
house  in  Harley  Street.  As  they  walked 
down  Portland  Place  they  met  Philip  Dash- 
wood  and  his  sister.  He  looked  so  amazed, 
that  his  eyes  could  almost  have  matched  Mr. 
Beaumont's  or  Dorothy's. 

"  Miss  Vaughan  !"  he  cried.  And  when 
Rosamond  stopped  and  smiled,  "  In  London  I 
— and  you  have  never  let  us  know !" 

*^  I  have  thought  about  it,"  Rosamond 
said ;  "  but  I  really  did  not  know  what  to 
do." 

"  Surely,  it  was  not  so  hard  !     But  never 
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mind  now."  He  asked  a  question  or  two, 
and  then  said,  "  Isabella,  this  is  Miss 
Vaughan." 

Isabella  held  out  her  hand. 

''  I  feel  almost  as  much  offended  as  Philip 
does,"  she  said.  "  It  was  not  right — it  was 
hardly  Christian  not  to  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  you  for  your  kindness  to 
Philip  !     We  have  wished  for  it  long." 

"  That  is  long  ago,"  Rosamond  said, 
smiling ;  "  but,  indeed,  I  did  hope  to  see 
you,  and  should  soon  have  taken  some  step, 
only  I  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do." 

After  a  few  more  words  they  passed  on. 
Philip's  warmth  of  manner  and  injured  tone 
made  Rosamond  thoughtful.  She  had  come 
to  London,  expecting  to  see  him — fearing 
that  she  should  see  him  often.  Then,  find- 
ing London  large  and  full,  had  felt  how 
needless  had  been  her  country  dread,  and 
had  put  it  away.  Now  again  it  came  over 
her. 
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"  Very  amiable-looking  young  people," 
said  Mr.  Parry  ;  who,  although  as  good  as 
gold,  and  unlikely  to  be  injured  by  matri- 
mony, had  a  heavy,  commonplace  way  of 
expressing  himself. 

"  Yes.  I  never  saw  Miss  Dashwood  be- 
fore." 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  Miss  Vaughan — or 
Rosamond,  as  you  beg  me  to  call  you — that 
I  am  sorry  you  did  not  tell  me  of  your 
wish  to  see  Mr.  or  Miss  Dashwood.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  manage  it. 
I  hope  you  will  freely  ask  them,  or  any  of 
your  friends,  to  our  house." 

Rosamond  thanked  him,  and  promised  to 
remember.  She  liked  Philip  very  much, 
and  now  that  she  had  seen  him  and  his 
sister,  wished  to  see  them  again,  but  still 
there  was  a  feeling  of  dread  about  it  all. 

Mrs.  Fraser  had  received  a  letter  from 
Oliver  Beaumont  on  the  morning  of  this  day, 
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and  was  determined  to  show  it  to  Rosamond. 
But  she  said  nothing  about  it  or  him,  till 
luncheon  was  over,  and  the  visit  itself  was 
nearly  over.  She  showed  her  her  house  and 
her  children,  and  became  very  friendly,  but 
she  made  no  inquiries,  and  told  no  facts. 

When  the  time  had  nearly  arrived  for 
Rosamond  to  go,  she  took  up  her  letter 
from  the  table.  "  We  were  talking  the 
other  night  of  Mr.  Beaumont,"  she  said,  "as, 
indeed,  we  ought,  since  he  is  the  person  to 
whom  I  owe  your  acquaintance.  I  had  a 
letter  from  him  this  morning,  which  interest- 
ed me.     Should  you  like  to  read  it  ?" 

"  Very  much  indeed,"  was  Rosamond's 
reply  with  warmth.  "  I  have  heard  so  very 
little  about  him  since  he  left  England." 

"  Then  I  will  leave  it  with  you  while  I  go 
and  put  my  bonnet  on.  For  I  mean  to 
walk  home  with  you  ;"  and  she  gave  it  to 
her. 
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"  My  Dear  Mrs.  Fraser, 

"  It  was  very  good-natured 
of  you  to  write  to  me  about  the  adventure, 
and  I  was,  of  course,  much  pleased  to  hear 
from  you  ;  but  your  letter  made  me  angry. 
Why  am  I  to  be  complimented  for  saving  a 
person's  life,  especially  one  who  was  in  my 
charge  ?  What  could  I  possibly  have  done 
but  what  I  did  ?  I  do  not  mind  Mrs.  Hope 
thanking  me,  because,  of  course,  she  is 
thankful ;  but  that  you  should  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  write,  did  offend  me.  And 
when  you  say,  'venturing  my  life,'  who 
should  venture  his  life  but  a  person  like  me, 
who  has  ver}^  kind  relations  and  friends,  but 
no  particular  responsibility  ?  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  me  cross.  I  am  not  cross, 
but  I  feel  offended. 

"  The  other  thing  of  praise  that  you  said 
I  like  better,  because  I  think  it  is  partly 
true.  You  know  one  cannot  care  about 
praise  [or  encouragement  unless  one  feels  in 
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oneself  that  there  is  some  truth ;  and  though 
I  have  not  done  much — nothing  like  what 
Mrs.  Hope  says — still  I  think  I  have  done 
some  good.  I  think  poor  Wilfred  Hope 
begins  to  see  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  which  at  first  I  really  thought 
he  did  not  do.  He  had  good  feelings,  but 
he  never  seemed  to  see  there  was  a  princi- 
ple about  anything.  And  I  think  I  was 
able  to  do  some  good,  because  I  do  see  this. 
Bad  as  I  am,  I  see  it  well.  There  have  been 
three  influences  in  my  life  that  taught  it  me 
strongly,  of  which  you  and  my  mother  are 
two.  I  do  not  say  I  always  follow  the 
good,  but  I  try  ;  and  I  think  Wilfred  has  ob- 
served this,  and  I  almost  think  the  seeing  it, 
in  so  imperfect  a  person  as  I  am,  has  been 
more  useful  to  him  just  now  than  if  I  was 
better.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  vain. 
I  have  told  you  what  I  think,  and  why  I 
liked  your  kind  words. 

"  Poor  Wilfred  Hope !    He  has  been  very 
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ill.  Before  Mrs.  Hope  arrived  I  sat  up  with 
him  at  ni^ht,  and  listened  to  his  ravinp^s.  It 
was  terrible  work.  He  is  getting  better 
now,  and  Mrs.  Hope  is  easy  about  him. 
Now  that  he  is  getting  better,  I  am  very 
glad ;  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  hira  every  day 
do  some  new  thing ;  but  do  you  know  I  did 
not  feel  that  while  he  was  ill.  I  sometimes 
felt  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  die.  I 
believe  it  is  always  thought  shocking  to  think 
such  a  thing,  but  I  did  ;  life  is  a  hard  strug- 
gle, even  to  the  strong,  and  he  is  weak.  He 
is  weaker  than  anything  I  ever  saw.  Of 
course  I  suppose  a  weak  person  will  never 
be  judged  like  a  strong  one,  but  it  will  be  a 
hard  battle  for  him  to  cret  throudi  life. 

"  You  ask  me  when  I  am  coming  back — 
I  do  not  know.  If  Wilfred  gets  strong,  I 
think  Mrs.  Hope  will  like  us  to  travel  for 
another  year.  I  have  offered  to  do  it.  As 
I  have  got  a  sort  of  influence  over  him,  she 
thinks,  and  I  agree,  that  it  would  be  a  good 
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plan.  You  must  not  think  that  in  making 
this  offer  I  am  making  any  sacrifice — quite 
the  contrary.  Although  I  did  offer  because 
I  thought  it  would  be  good  for  Wilfred,  I 
-wished  her  to  say  yes.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  that  I  wish  to  come  to  England 
for.  What  you  call  altered  circumstances, 
are  things  I  keep  out  of  my  head  as  much 
as  possible.  I  do  not  like  to  use  strong 
language,  for  that  is  one  of  the  things  I  had  a 
fight  with  Wilfred  about,  and  after  fighting 
with  him  I  found  I  was  nearly  as  bad  my- 
self; but  I  do  assure  you  it  is  hard  work 
not  to  use  strong  words  about  this.  I  dare- 
say nobody  understands  what  I  feel,  or  why 
I  feel  it,  so  I  say  very  little  about  it." 

The  rest  of  the  letter  was  composed  of 
commissions  and  messages,  among  which 
was  one  to  ^igel  Dash  wood,  begging  him  to 
write  and  tell  a  little  of  what  was  doing  in 
his  office  ;  as  if  the  office  had  taken  some 
sort  of  home-place  in  his  fancy. 
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Rosamond  read  the  letter  gravely,  and 
restored  it  silently  to  Mrs.  Fraser  on  her  re- 
turn. She  hardly  knew  why  it  made  her 
feel  grave  and  sad,  but  it  did  do  so. 

"  It  is  a  nice  letter,"  Mrs.  Fraser  said  ; 
'•'•  but  it  surprised  me — it  is  exactly  like  Mr, 
Beaumont,  only  more  full  of  thought." 

"  Yes,"  Rosamond  said  ;  and  then  added, 
"  and  of  care."  For  then  she  found  that 
that  was  what  struck  her  so  forcibly.  The 
light  heart  was  gone  ! 

"  After  all,  people  do  grow — grow  old,  I 
mean,"  Mrs.  Fraser  said.  "  I  am  always 
sorry,  and  yet — why,  of  course  it  must  be. 
When  I  used  to  see  a  great  deal  of  Mr. 
Beaumont — and  one  year  we  did  see  him 
very  often — I  used  to  say  to  myself  in  the 
words  of  the  Bible,  '  When  he  has  put  away 
childish  things,'  how  much  I  shall  like  him ! 
We  ought  not  to  be  sorry  now  that  my  wish 
is  come,  I  suppose." 

"  I  should  think  he  was  right  about  going 
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with  Mr.  Hope,"  Rosamond  observed  ;  "  but 
at  the  same  time  his  mother  is  very  anxious 
to  see  him.  Perhaps,  if  you  wrote  again, 
you  would  tell  him  this." 

"I  will,  certainly,"  and  the  conversation 
ended. 

Philip  Dashwood  called  at  Mrs.  Parry's 
the  following  morning,  but  Rosamond  was 
out.  Mrs.  Dashwood  and  Isabella  called 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  her  ;  Mrs. 
Dashwood  was  exceedingly  civil,  but  Isabella 
was  more.  Her  brothers  warmth,  and  a 
few  words  he  had  afterwards  said,  had  given 
her  an  insight  into  his  feelings,  and  she  met 
Rosamond  with  all  the  cordiality  he  could 
have  desired.  Mrs.  Dashwood  begged  her 
to  dine  with  them  on  the  following  day. 
She  apologised  for  not  having  room  enough 
on  that  day  to  invite  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parry, 
but  would  take  no  denial  that  Rosamond 
should  join  their  party — Mrs.  Lovaine,  she 
said,   would  be  there,    who  would  like  to 
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meet  her ;  and  Nigel  Dashwood,  whom  she 
knew. 

Feeling  that,  as  Isabella  had  said,  they 
had  a  Christian  right  to  wish  to  be  kind  to 
her,  Rosamond  thought  it  ungracious  to 
refuse ;  but  the  intimacy  into  which  this 
brought  her  with  the  family  was  a  perplexity 
to  her.  She  could  only  hope  so  to  behave 
as  to  ward  off  the  danger  she  dreaded  mi»ht 
arise. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

11  IRS.  DASHWOOD  had,  for  some 
■^^^  reason,  felt  certain  that  Philip  dined 
at  home,  but,  on  telling  him  what  she  had 
done,  she  found  it  was  not  the  case.  He 
was  put  out  for  a  moment,  but  he  after- 
wards reflected  that  he  could  return  home 
early;  and  he  was,  in  other  respects,  pleased 
that  Rosamond  should  enter  thus  familiarly 
into  the  family.  He  had  often  wondered 
how  she  would  strike  his  fastidious  fancy  in 
London — in  the  very  heart  of  the  London 
season  ;  whether  he  would  be  conscious  of 
a  great  difference  in  her  appearance — 
would  be  annoyed  by  it.  A  difference  he 
did  feel  and  see,  but  rather  with  pleasure 

VOL.  II.  T 
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than  annoyance — with  pleasure  even  to  the 
eye.  Her  taste  was  so  true  and  so  simple 
that  there  was  not  an  attempt  to  imitate 
what  cannot  be  imitated  ;  and  yet  there  was 
that  care  and  neatness  and  sense  of  beauty 
which  prevented  any  shock  to  the  feelings. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  her?"  he  said  to 
Isabella,  after  they  had  met  and  separated 
in  Portland  Place. 

"I  think  her  lovely!"  said  Isabella. 
*'  She  reminds  me  of  a  pretty  Quakeress  I 
once  saw !" 

"  A  Quakeress  !     Why,  her  bonnet  is  just 

like   yours,  only "    "  only  prettier,"  he 

was  going  to  say,  but  he  was  never  uncivil, 
and  he  stopped.  It  was  his  warmth  in  this 
little  exclamation  that  enlightened  Isabella's 
eyes. 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  bonnet,"  she 
replied;  "it  was  the  look  I  meant.  Some- 
thing so  cool  and  quiet !  I  like  her  looks. 
I  am  sure  to  like  her." 
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Rosamond  was  not  naturally  shy,  but  bad 
she  been  so,  the  kindness  of  her  reception 
by  all  the  Dashwoods  would  have  made  the 
awkwardness  of  her  appearance,  strange  and 
alone,  among  them  and  their  friends,  to  pass 
off  easily,  Isabella  devoted  herself  to  her. 
She  would  have  liked  to  enter  upon  the 
question  of  the  will,  which  had  much  inter- 
ested her — she  would  have  liked  to  "  have 
it  out "  with  her ;  but  what  is  called  delicacy 
forbade  her  plunging  into  it  on  this  first 
meeting. 

No  such  delicacy,  however,  prevailed  with 
Nigel  Dashwood.  The  moment  he  came 
into  the  room  after  dinner,  he  drove  Isabella 
away  and,  seating  himself  by  Rosamond, 
appropriated  her  as  his  own  peculiar  pro- 
perty, entering  at  once  on  his  subject. 

*'  Oh !  Miss  Vaughan,  you  cannot  imagine 
how  I  have  wished  to  see  you  !  If  I  had 
dared,  I  should  have  run  down  last  year  to 
Glenowen." 

T  2 
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"  I  wish  you  had  dared,"  Rosamond  said. 

"Ah!  but  I  don't  mean  any  compliment 
about  seeing  you.  I  meant  about  that  awful 
business." 

"  I  guessed  that,  and  that  is  what  I 
meant.  It  has  all  passed  now,  and  so  my 
curiosity  has  gone  ;  but  last  year  I  was  very 
curious,  and  should  have  liked  to  talk  to 
you." 

"  What  I  wanted  was  to  explain  ;  I  don't 
think  you  can  guess  how  I  felt  about  it. 
Yes,  perhaps  you  can,  because  I  think  you 
know  what  a  dear  old  fellow  that  Oliver 
Beaumont  is,  and  what  a  good  fellow,  who 
would  not  do  hurt  to  anybody.  I  think, 
by  the  way  you  acted,  you  felt  this." 

"  Yes,"  Rosamond  said  in  acquiescence,  as 
he  paused.  She  had  ruminated  for  this  last 
day  or  two — moralized,  perhaps — on  what 
it  was  in  Oliver's  character  that  had  inspired 
such  warmth  of  friendship  as  the  Frasers 
shewed    towards   him.      And    here    again 
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Nigjel's  warmth  of  affection  met  her  and 
struck  her.  She  could  not,  however,  mora- 
lize now,  for  he  was  too  eager  to  speak. 

*' Then  you  can  fancy  what  it  was  to  me 
to  have  done  him  such  an  injury  by  my  silly 
talk !  He  was  as  sturdy  about  it  as  a  bit  of 
brass,  and  never  even  thought  a  reproach,  I 
am  sure  ;  but,  indeed.  Miss  Vaughan — you 
pitied  him  as  it  was — but  if  you  had  seen 
him  you  would  have  pitied  him  more." 

"I  don't  know  about  pity,"  Rosamond 
said.  "  That  was  not  at  all  what  I  felt — not 
about  the  loss,  at  least.  If  I  pitied  anybody 
at  that  time  it  was  myself.  Only  think 
what  it  would  have  been  to  have  been  forc- 
ed into  a  property  of  that  sort  on  a  mere 
quibble !  You  would  have  felt  exactly  the 
same  as  I  did." 

"  Should  I  ? — perhaps  not," — shaking  his 
head.  *'  I  would  quibble  away  with  many 
people,  but  not  with  him.  Not  certainly, 
after  seeing  his  face  ;  he  turned  in  a  few  days 
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from  quite  a  baby,  you  know,  into  a  very 
old  man.  Quite  true,"  as  Rosamond  smiled 
a  little. 

"  It  was  not  exactly  the  loss,  I  think," 
Rosamond  said,  after  a  moment.  *'  He  had, 
I  suppose,  many  dreams  and  plans  depend- 
ing on  the  idea." 

"  I  don't  know  one  bit  what  it  was.  It 
was  not  the  loss  of  the  money,  certainly,  for 
there  he  is  as  mad  as  a  hatter  with  his  father 
for  having  stepped  into  the  place  so  readily. 
But  all  this  is  out  of  my  way ;  what  I  want 
is  to  explain  to  you  how  it  was  that  I  went 
and  blabbed  about  our  private  talk  ;  and  it 
was  a  very  private  talk.  I  am  sure  you 
blamed  me." 

"  I  did  not  blame,  indeed,"  Rosamond 
said,  "  for  I  never  knew  enough  about  it  to 
blame.  I  did  wonder  how  it  was,  and  what 
it  was  he  could  have  said  to  you.  But," 
she  continued,  stopping  him  as  he  was 
bursting  in,  ''  I  really  do  not  care  about  it 
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now.  Last  year  I  was  curious,  and  should 
have  liked  to  talk  to  you  ;  but  now  I  think 
everything  is  settled  so  well,  so  very  well, 
in  so  much  the  best  way  that  could  be,  that 
I  have  no  curiosity  left." 

"  I  do  not  care  for  your  curiosity,  nor  for 
good,  nor  bad,  nor  anything,"  Nigel  persist- 
ed. "What  I  want  is  to  relieve  tny  mind, 
and  tell  you  the  story.  You  must  know, 
then,  that  dear  old  Oliver  was  like  a  birch 
rod  to  me — so  frightfully  industrious,  and  all 
that.  If  you  do  not  believe  me,  ask  Mr. 
Bolton.  Nothing  would  make  him  stop 
plodding ;  now  I  like  to  go  away  from  work 
when  I  can,  and  it  was  about  this  plodding 
that  Beaumont  and  I  were  talking.  He  said 
he  must  work,  and  ought  to  work  ;  and 
then  I  know  he  said  that  he  had  had 
dreams  of  being  rich,  which  had  once  made 
him  idle,  but  he  was  now  determined  not  to 
be  idle.  I  cannot  now  remember  how  it  all 
was ;  it  was  the  very  slightest  word,  and   I 
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should  never  have  thought  about  it  again  if 
it  had  not  been  for  another  conversation  I 
had  with  Philip.     You  are  not  bored  ?" 

"  Oh,  no — very  much  interested." 

"  Well,  you  see  that  young  woman  there 
— my  cousin  Honoria — she  married  last 
year  Mr.  Lovaine," — nodding  his  head 
about  and  winking  in  different  directions ; 
then,  sinking  his  voice  to  the  depths  of  inau- 
dibleness,  ''  You  must  know  I  don't  like  him, 
and,  talking  to  Philip  the  day  before  this 
marriage,  I  said  I  hoped  Isabella,  who  is  a 
nice  girl,  would  marry  a  better  fellow  than 
Algernon  Lovaine.  And  then,  Miss  Vaugh- 
an — you  know  one  does  talk  foolish  talk  in 
families — T  said  I  hoped  she  would  marry 
Oliver  Beaumont,  for  you  know  they  were 
great  friends." 

"  I  did  not  know,"  Rosamond  said,  glanc- 
ing at  Isabella.  "  I  know  really  very  little 
about  Mr.  Beaumont." 

'*  Well,  but  they  were,  and  I  had  thought 
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about  it  before ;  and  Philip  said  that  could 
never  suit  Aunt  Dash,  because,  you  see,  she 
likes  people  to  be  comfortable — we  laugh  at 
her  about  it ;  and  then  I  said  that  foolish 
thing,  that  I  thought  Oliver  Beaumont  had 
hopes  or  prospects  in  his  head.  I  could 
have  cut  my  tongue  out,  and  fried  it  after- 
wards— that  I  could  !" 

*'  And  what  happened  then?"  Rosamond 
asked,  feeling  a  sudden  pang. 

^'  Oh  !  Philip  went  and  told  his  father  ; 
because,  you  know,  Philip  was  in  the  secret. 
I  thought  it  wrong ;  but  I  am  no  judge  in 
such  matters,  and  I  only  care  for  what  /do. 
I  hope  I  have  not  done  wrong  now  in  tell- 
ing it.  Uncle  Dash  told  me  not  to  gossip 
about  the  business,  and  I  never  have,  except 
to  Beaumont,  and  now  to  you." 

Althous^h  Nisjel  continued  to  talk,  and 
Rosamond  to  answer,  her  mind  was  no 
longer  with  him.  A  sudden  and  disagree- 
able illumination  had  come  to  her :  she  saw 
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as  clear  as  light  the  course  of  the  whole 
business — saw  Philip's  feelings  for  her, 
which  she  had  only  vaguely  seen  before, 
and  saw  that  he  had  acted  as  he  had  done 
for  her  sake. 

It  was  hard  on  Philip  that  he  fell  fifty 
fathoms  in  her  fancy  at  this  thought.  That 
he  could  have  so  misjudged  her — that  he 
could  have  hoped  to  win  her  by  such  means ! 
Perhaps,  although  her  character  was  gentle 
and  kindly,  and  never  harsh,  she  did  at  this 
moment  think  harshly  of  Philip ;  for  she 
felt  that  he  had  placed  her  in  a  position 
where  a  false  step  on  her  part  might  have 
involved  a  life  of  consequences. 

Feeling,  rather  than  seeing,  that  he  was 
no  longer  interesting  her,  Nigel  shortly  got 
up,  and  Mr.  Dashwood  immediately  took 
his  place.  He  did  not  talk  about  the  will, 
but  began  to  speak  about  Nigel ;  and  then, 
seeming  to  feel  the  interest  that  sprang 
naturally  in  and  from  Rosamond's  mind,  he 
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entered  upon  his  character,  its  charms  and 
its  dangers,  and  his  own  anxieties  concern- 
ing hira.  He  was  still  talking  earnestly, 
for  the  subject  was  near  his  heart,  when 
PhiHp  came  home,  and  he  did  not  imme- 
diately yield  his  place  to  his  son. 

Philip  became  anxious,  for  the  evening 
was  wearing  away,  and  when  his  father  did 
rise,  he  plunged  into  the  vacant  chair  with 
an  impetuosity  that  made  his  father  laugh, 
and  made  Rosamond  tremble.  Something 
had  taken  place  in  her  mind  that  had 
quickened  her  senses,  and  she  now  felt  that 
she  must  most  carefully  watch  her  words, 
and  guard  against  encouragement.  The 
harsh  feeling  of  a  moment  was  gone,  but 
she  no  longer  felt  a  dread  of  his  influence 
over  her ;  not  that  her  feelings  had  actually 
changed,  but  that  the  full  light  on  his  had 
made  her  own  perfectly  clear. 

Her  position  was,  in  consequence,  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable.  The  intimacy  into 
which  she  had  been  drawn,  the  kindness  of 
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the  family,  her  own  liking  for  Philip,  and 
the  unexpected  and  very  apparent  ardour 
of  his  manner,  made  it  difficult  to  behave 
with  the  shade  of  friendship  exactly  weighed 
and  balanced  and  suited  to  the  emergency. 
She  felt,  if  she  could  safely  pass  through 
this  dangerous  evening,  she  would  more 
carefully  guide  her  steps  for  the  future.  But 
she  was  not  to  get  through  it  safely. 

When  Philip  entered  the  room,  he  had 
been  pleased  to  see  the  unaccustomed  ear- 
nestness with  which  his  father  was  talking 
to  Rosamond — pleased,  but  curious  as  to 
the  subject  of  the  talk.  Could  it  be  about 
him  ?  When  he  had  accomplished  his  pur-, 
pose  of  seating  himself  beside  Rosamond, 
and  when,  after  a  few  words,  he  had  com- 
posed himself,  and  come  to  his  usual  self — 
for  he  had  no  intention  of  making  any 
plunge  into  deep  waters  on  that  evening — 
his  curiosity  returned,  and  he  said, 

"  I  think  you  must  have  won  my  father's 
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heart.  He  does  not  often  talk  to  young 
ladies,  but  he  seemed  to  be  pouring  himself 
out  to  you.  I  wondered,  I  own,  what  he 
was  saying  to  you." 

"  He  was  talking  about  Mr.  Nigel  Dash- 
wood." 

"  About  Nigel !"  Philip  said,  disappoint- 
ed, but  laughing.  "  My  father  has  an  in- 
fatuation for  that  boy.  It  was  not  very  in- 
teresting for  you." 

"  Everything  is  interesting,  I  think,"  said 
Rosamond,  "  when  the  person  who  speaks 
is  interested.  What  1  find  tiresome,  and 
very  tiresome,  since  I  came  to  London,  is  the 
way  in  which  people  talk  on  and  on  about 
things  they  do  not  care  for  in  the  least." 

*'  That  they  do — quite  true  about  tliat ; 
but  still  I  am  sorry  my  father  prosed  about 
Nigel — he  can  be  very  agreeable  when  he 
pleases." 

"  He  was  very  agreeable,  I  assure  you. 
I  like  to  hear  what  people  think.     He  seems 
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anxious  about  him — more  so  than  I  should 
feel." 

"  Nigel  has  many  good  points  ;  but  he  is 
idle,  and  fond  of  pleasure,  and  my  father 
knows  what  temptations  that  disposition 
will  bring." 

"  Yes ;  but  still  he  seems  to  have,  as  you 
say,  such  very  good  points,  that  I  should 
feel  hopeful  about  him." 

''  How  can  you  know  ?"  he  asked,  smiling ; 
"  and  what  good  points  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  like  people  who  can  admire  and 
appreciate,  and  he  seemed  to  me  to  do  it  so 
heartily."  As  Philip  looked  inquiringly  at 
her,  she  added,  "It  was  of  Mr.  Beaumont 
he  was  talking." 

Philip  felt  suddenly  chilled — he  had  been 
so  happy  this  evening  in  seeing  Rosamond, 
lovely  and  at  home  in  his  home,  that  every 
disagreeable  thought  and  feeling  had  vanish- 
ed ;  but  as  she  said  Mr.  Beaumont,  the  old 
jealousy  woke  again. 
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''  Have  you  been  talking  to  Nigel  ?"  he 
asked  quickly. 

^'  Yes,  for  a  good  while  ;  and  I  liked  his 
way  of  speaking." 

Since  Philip's  quick,  ardent  manner  had 
given  way  to  his  usual  one,  Rosamond's 
alarm  had  passed  away ;  and  since  she  had 
talked  to  him,  the  harsh  feeling  of  a  moment 
had  passed  away  likewise — everything  had 
seemed  to  be  as  usual.  But  she  paused 
now  ;  she  would  have  liked  to  say  more, 
but  was  determined  not  to  do  so.  There 
was  a  silence  between  them.  Feeling  it 
awkward,  Rosamond  said  she  supposed  she 
should  be  told  when  her  aunt  sent  for  her. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  Philip  said.  "  Do  not  be  im- 
patient, for  I  am  only  just  come  in.  What 
have  you  and  Nigel  been  talking  about?  I 
seem  inquisitive,"  he  said,  with  a  slight 
laugh  ;   "but  I  should  really  like  to  know." 

Rosamond  hesitated  for  an  instant,  tlien 
said. 
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^'  About  that  old  business — he  was  ex- 
plaining to  me  how  it  all  happened."  As 
Philip  still  waited,  with  a  kind  of  resolve  to 
hear,  she  added,  "  He  seemed  to  think  I  had 
blamed  him  ;  but  I  had  never  blamed  any- 
one." 

"  And  he  explained  it  all  to  you  ? — all 
the  circumstances?" 

"  Yes." 

'•  And  now  that  he  has  explained  it  all, 
do  you  blame  anyone  ?" 

His  own  old  uncomfortable  doubts  in  the 
matter  were  troubling  him  again,  and  he 
could  not  rest  without  fathoming  her  feel- 
ings on  the  subject. 

"  About  that  I  am  not  quite  sure — T  do 
not  understand  enough  ;  but  however  it  may 
be,  it  is  of  no  importance  now,  and  very 
useless  to  go  back  upon." 

*'  That  is  easy  for  you  to  say,  who  are  not 
blamed,"  he  said  bitterly ;  "  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  I  should  rest  quietly  under  even 
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a  shadow  of  your  blame.  I  think  I  have  a 
right  to  ask  you  to  say  a  little  more  clearly 
what  you  blame." 

*'  I  do  not  blame,  for  I  do  not  under- 
stand. If  you  like,"  she  continued,  "  I  will 
say  what  it  is  I  am  thinking.  When  Mr. 
Nigel  Dashwood  told  me  it  was  you  who 
had  repeated  his  words,  I  wondered  why 
you  had  done  it." 

Now  that  it  was  come  to  an  explanation, 
it  was  fairer  to  say  what  she  thought,  or  it 
seemed  so  at  the  moment. 

"  What  difference  did  it  make  ?  What 
Nigel  said  to  me  he  might  have  said  to  any- 
one.    It  made  no  difference  to  Beaumont." 

**No,  I  suppose  not.  Yet,  if  things  had 
run  their  natural  course,  there  might  have 
been  a  different  ending." 

"  Would  it  have  made  any  difference  to 
you?"  he  asked. 

"  I  hope  not,  I  am  sure.  What  I  mean 
is,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
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quite  fair  to  repeat  such  words.  It  might 
have  made  no  real  difference,  but  it  gave  a 
something  of  unfairness  to  the  whole  thing." 

"  You  have  always  used  that  word  fair," 
Philip  said,  quickly.  "  Fair  is  not  a  word 
to  apply  to  matters  of  business.  Justice  is 
the  word  there." 

*'  When  I  used  the  word  fair  before,  I 
meant  something  different.  I  daresay  I 
spoke  foolishly  about  the  trustees.  They 
knew  best  what  was  fair  and  just.  But  I 
do  not  quite  mean  the  same  thing  now." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  exactly  what  you 
do  mean,"  he  persisted ;  "  and  then  a  man 
can  explain."  .  . 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  say  it,  except  by 
using  that  word.  I  think,  even  if  I  had  had 
suspicions,  I  would  have  left  it  to  Mr. 
Beaumont  to  explain — I  should  have  trusted 
him." 

"  I  had  no  very  particular  reasons  for 
trust,"  Philip  said,  shortly. 
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*'  I  am  sorry  to  have  annoyed  you,"  Rosa- 
mond said,  gently.  "  It  was  not  my  fault — 
was  it  ?  You  asked  me  what  we  had  been 
talking  about," 

Her  voice  was  kind  and  very  sweet,  and 
an  ill-temper  that  had  been  gathering  over 
Philip  melted  at  it. 

"  What  I  wish  you  could  understand,"  he 
said,  in  a  changed  voice,  but  still  bent  on 
defending  himself,  "  is  that  trustees  have 
duties.  Though  not  a  trustee,  I  was  in  the 
secret.  It  was  not  a  case  for  fairness,  but 
for  justice." 

"I  will  try  to  understand,"  Rosamond 
said,  smiling;  hoping  thus,  since  no  light 
came  to  the  question,  to  put  the  question 

But  there  was  something  in  the  tone  of 
her  voice,  as  she  said  this,  that  troubled 
Philip.  Blame  he  had  not  minded ;  but 
there  was  something  here  that  put  to  flight 
all  desire  to  justify  himself — all  desire  ex- 
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cept  the  one  desire  to  make  sure  that  he  was 
of  importance  to  her — that  she  cared  what  he 
did.  Defending  himself  no  more,  the  man 
and  the  truth  came  abruptly  out. 

"I  will  not  trouble  you  to  understand," 
he  said,  suddenly  ;  "  for,  however  that  ques- 
tion may  be  argued,  it  was  not  the  question 
in  my  mind.  It  was  not  my  duty  that 
influenced  me,  it  was  something  else." 

Rosamond's  heart  quailed,  but  she  had  no 
ready  weapons  to  shield  herself.  She  was 
silent. 

''Will  you  not  ask  me  what  that  was?  No," 
as  she  tried  by  a  slight  movement  to  stop 
him — "then  I  must  tell  you.  When  a  man 
has  one  passionate  desire,  he  is  apt  to  see 
but  one  thing.  Whatever  I  did — however 
I  did  it,  it  was  to  please  you." 

"  Oh  !  how  could  you  ?"  Rosamond  cried. 

"  How  could  I  ?  Why,  I  thought  you 
were  formed  and    fitted    for  the  place ;    I 
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thought  it  was  almost  as  the  gift  of  Provi- 
dence to  you ;  I  thought  you  would  rejoice 
in  it;  and,  most  of  all,  perhaps,"  and  his 
voice  lowered,  "  I  thought  my  hand  might 
have  some  share  in  bringing  the  event  to 
pass.  And  now  you  know  why  I  did 
it. 

'*  Thank  you,"  Rosamond  said,  in  a  low 
voice ;   "  but  I  am  very  sorry." 

"Sorry  for  what?"  he  said,  gazing  up  at 
her. 

But  the  awkwardness  of  an  answer  was 
prevented  by  the  sudden  approach  of  Ho- 
noria,  who,  never  seeing  what  Isabella  saw, 
begged  Rosamond  to  allow  her  to  introduce 
Mr.  Lovaine.  Thankfully  Rosamond  turned 
to  her ;  and  Philip  for  the  moment  asked  no 
more. 

The  mind,  however,  could  not  be  in 
peace,  and  as  he  took  her  to  Mrs.  Parry's 
carriage  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  words 
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were  said,  the  few  short  words  which  settle 
so  many  destinies.  And  poor  Philip's  dreams 
came  to  an  end  ! 
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